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„ PLEAS FOR SECULARISATION.“ 


phlet by Mr. 
reland’s Church 
and How to Use it, reached us simul- 
with a report of Lord Dofferin’s in- 
address to the Social Science Associa- 

tion at Belfast, in which the noble lord dealt 
with the question of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment in the spirit of Earl s and Earl 
Russell’s policy. We thank Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere for the honesty and plain-spokenness of 
his little tractates. ey do honour to his heart 
asa loyal and affectionate son of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Though they certainly cross, 
almost at right angles, the path which our con- 
victions and our sympathies have been wont to 
take, and treat with a tone of disdain the body 
of men in this country with which we have been 
honoured to co-operate, they will probably do a 
service to the cause we have at heart by making 
the British public fully cognisant of what, in the 
e of a certain section of the Irish Roman 
atholics, is sought to be effected by an equit- 
able division of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ire- 
land between Protestants and Catholics. The 
writer of these pamphlets is, no doubt, entitled 
to be regarded as, to some uncertain but con- 


Und the above title, a 
Aubrey de Vere, author of 
2 roper 1 ’ 
taneou 


siderable extent, a representative man. He 


states views on the subject of Church endow- 
ments which would probably be endorsed by 
most of his co-religionists as sound in them- 
selves, however impracticable in the instance to 
which he would apply them. The purposes to 
which he would have the existing revenues of 
the Church Establishment devoted are purposes 
in the furtherance of which all Romanists are 
pene to be deeply interested. But we must 

e leave to doubt whether the eloquent 
pamphleteer expresses the ideas and intentions 
of any large party in his own country with re- 
to the kind of settlement that will be 
ded for the Irish Church question; and, 


while it is not unlikely that there are several 


prominent Liberal politicians, and even states- 
men, who will agree with him in his conclusions, 
we hardly think he will be found to have for- 
warded the cause for which he pleads in the only 
court competent to decide it—that, we mean, of 
2 whole electoral body of the United King- 
Mr. de Vere is fierce against any secularisa- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues. To his mind 
they are the ancient and indefeasible right 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland—a 
right which she may consent to forego in part, 
in deference to three centuries of possession and 
iption, but which she is bound to claim in 


e name of ‘justice to man and reverence for 
God. It is sometimes said,” he writes in his 


voz | secution has spent itself, and op 


~ © Pleas for Secularisation. By AUBREY DB 
London 


VERE, | 
: Lopgmans, Dublin: Duffy. 1867. 
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preface, the days of Church property are 
past. If they are, woe to him through whom 
the offence cometh.’ Meantime, it is only those 
who have not courted the wang who can bear 
up against it when inflicted. If Church pro- 
perty should be destroyed in all other countries, 
the Irish people have still a right to theirs. 
They have little part in this world’s wealth, and 
they never surrendered or sold their spiritual 
inheritance. Other nations prospered in this 


787 | world, and played with religion; they pulled 
d raised, 


+ they filled ie with the, money-changors, ba 
or it wi money-c ; but 
the Ih remained faithful ; and now that per- 
on under- 
gone confutation, they are entitled to nothing 
less than a Church organised with the utmost 


— perfection of the most Catholic times.” 


It will be admitted, we think, that this is 
sufficiently lofty — to take up in defence 
of an equitable division of Irish ecclesiastical 
revenues between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants—but we must do the writer the justice to 
observe that he consistently and htily 
maintains it throughout his writings. No High- 
Church Anglican pleading against the doctrines 
of the Liberation Society, could assume a higher 

ition. The p to which Mr. —— 
e Vere recommends the application of the in- 
come to be derived from resumed inheri- 
tance, are the support of ray ton pe assist- 
ance given, * to local efforts, to 
the building of churches and presbyteries, re- 
formatories and penitentiaries ; the creation and 
maintenance of the ecelesiastical seminaries 
and of cathedrals; the endowment of the 
clergy, wherever and whenever the bisho 
accounted such endowments desirable ; and the 
urchase of glebes, unless a separate sum should 
e set apart by the State for that purpose.” 
Now “ he volun system” observes the 
writer, can do some things, and other things it 
cannot do. “It cannot 7 up the decorous 
magnificence of religion. It cannot maintain 
the cathedral system.” Is Ireland unworthy 
of what, in other countries, has ennobled 
freedom, or mitigated bondage? If so, why? 
Let us not imagine that splendid rites are 
thrown away upon congregations largely com- 
of the poor. The poor are entitled to the 
t in the Christian fold. The peasant has the 
best right to an elevating ritual, because his 
own heart is most often a Christian temple. 
. Ifthe Cathedral of Cashel, abandoned 
a century ago to ruin, were restored to us, how 
much time would elapse before we had covered 
it with a roof and restored it to Christian wor- 


ship P To effect this in one year would not cost | isi 


one-tenth part of what would be ours, if our 
Church pepenty were dedicated anew to pious 
uses. The first day the ancient solemnities 
were celebrated within those crumbling walls, 
a vibration would be sent over Ireland and every 
land trodden by an Irish foot.” 


Having thus laboured to show that Church 
roperty is necessary “to secure to Ireland the 
fall normal Ritual of Christendom, he goes on 
to insist with much eloquence, and at con- 
siderable length, that it is quite as indispensable 
for other important purposes. The Roman 
Catholie Church in Ireland, he says, requires 
more clergy, and the cle require more 
leisure to be devoted to the highest intellectual 
culture, and to obtain some control over the 
literature of the day. She needs to have 
missions to all “her children as they are 
scattered by calamity over all lands.“ She 
desires to attend to the religious education of 
her laity—and “ it is exactly when Church 
property remains undiverted from its primary 
that is, its religious purpose that it most 
effectually subserves its secondary pupose in 
connection with education.” ‘It is not,” 
remarks the writer, by sacrificing our reli- 
gious rights that we shall secure our educational 
safety. We will not say with the — 
Pretender“ confugiendum est ad imperium — 


1 | other body would di 


Price { NSTA} * . * 
for we want no supremacy; but we may be 
well assured of this—that if in Ireland the 


Catholic Church remains contented with less 
than her full rights, Catholic education will 
remain insecure, as well as of an inferior type.” 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s phlet, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this article, 
is intended to change the opinions, and counter- 
mine the policy, of those of his own countrymen 
sharing his own religious faith, who favour an 
entire secularisation of the property of the Irish 
Church, as the basis of an iastical settle- 
ment. How far his arguments may avail with 
them we will hazard no conjecture—but they 
will have a powerful influence in in 
strengthening opposition to his cherished scheme 
of reaching religious 22 through an equit- 
able division of existing ecclesiastical revenues 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. The 
sword he uses cuts both waye—and for every 
conquest he makes in Ireland over men favour- 
able to secularisation, he will lose a much larger 
number of men in England at | disposed 
to accept equal redistribution. truth is, the 
public mind of Great Britain will not hear of 
rearing up a Roman Catholic Establishment in 
the foundation of national endow- 
ments. The idea of helping to 
Ireland under the domination 
Papal hierarchy will not be v 
the 74 and Scotch min 
Fe as they” 

as they 
Russell and 
of Mr. ee de Vere's commentary, there 
will be infinitely less chance than there is now 
of its acceptance by the public. 

Before concluding these observations, we 
are glad to be able to quote from Mr. Forster's 
address to his constituents a passage relating to 
the Irish Church, which the report of it in the 
Leeds Mercury \ast week omitted. It runs thus, 
as given in the Bradford Observer 

The present ecclesiastical system of Ireland is « 
proaching its fall. Of that there can be no doubt. 


see it, not only in the triamph of its 
it also in the almost the 


captivating to 
1 
or what not — we 

are— but if the text of Earls 
Grey oomes to be read by the light 


replace 
done with 


Protestants in Ireland, there would be no long 
the present system. There are two great divisions 
opinion with regard to what should 


Irrer ene 
no endowment of an 1 dy in Ireland ; 
0 presen 


bodi 
pal Protestanta. 
rived at a perfectly decided 


strong 


to the 

olics ; 
and, secondly, that I think the reason which would lie 
behind such grant would be the hope that some sort 
of arrangement could be arrived at between the State 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood by which our Pro- 
testant Government—for Protestant it will always re- 
main—should make use of the priesthood. I think it is 
admitted that any such arrangement would most oer- 
tainly fail, and I think the Roman Catholic priesthood 
are far too clever a body to allow the bargain to suc- 


ceed. 

As it regards the immediate question of the 
existing ecclesiastical system in Ireland, Mr. 
Forster's views come to the same practical result 
as our own. We could have wished with Mr. 
Robert Kell, that they had arisen out of 
principle rather than licy—the prin- 
ciple which “condemns civil establishments of 
— as such. But we must not be impatient. 
The hon. member for Bradford is a thoughtful 
politician, and, perhaps, when he gives thesubject 
the close attention it demands, he will see that 
the placing at disadvantage the religious 
faith and sentiment of a minority by means of 
State authority and resources, involves precisely 
the same injustice as it does in the case of a 
majority, however large. The form of the evil 
might less ve but in substance it 
would be exactly the same. | 
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| the episcopal theory of Church government, and if 
Episcopalians choose to make that theory look 
ridiculous, they have our hearty consent to do so, 

A fortnight or so ago there appeared some curious 
ecclesiastical statistics in the Times relating to what 
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Like Archdeacon Hunter? O, Synod, say, 
Have you sent out a donkey to teach them to 
bray ? 


Or is it (vouchsafe it great God Pan)! 

To forget the Church and remember man ? 
In hamanity’s struggle to lead the van— 

True labourers in the mighty plan ? 


To acknowledge man e’en though he believes 

That the world may be taught without lawn 
sleeves ; 

Or e’en if the fool himself deceives 

With some thought of heaven without your leaves? 


To see if there’s anything worthy of note 
In souls who object to be pious by rote; 
Or in parsons who hope to be saved in a coat 
Unlike that on which Anglican darlings dote ? 


Or to find if any beneath the skies 

(Besides the blacks in the colonies), 

Who, refusing to look with Pan-Anglican eyes 
Are yet worth Pan-Anglican sympathies ? 


And perhaps to think when the awful fan 


778 
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Ir must be said, we are afraid, that the Pan- 


Anglican Synod sadly hangs fire. Nobody—Church- 
a * 


what, in the name of common sense, the bishops in- 
tend to do? 


If they intend only to carry out their | munion equals, if it does not exceed, the Anglican in 


members, | Winnows the garner’d works of man, 
ght ap in| The wheat that has least of chaff and bran 
of a May have some other name than Pan-Anglican ? 
where the W. K. 
umber calculated in 
The IRISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


g 


ILIE, of Kingstown. 
The session was formally opened on Tuesday 
morning, the 10th inst., with aa address by the 
nam (the Rev. J. W. Johnstone, B. A., of 
Newry), on the“ Kingdom of Christ.” The address 
was scholarly, eloquent, and eminently evangelical. 
The Rev. Wm. Tarbotton, of London, secretary of 


flower-gardens. ’ 

Union of England and Wales; the 
bishop was Rev. James Fitzpatrick and the Rev. Walter Bachan, 
pessions, delegates from the United Presbyterian Church; 


14 
FE 


truthfal ' 
from a meeting the of the committee was presented and 
mt yg Bad, From this it that four new 

had been settled in since last meet- 
any other Two of these, who were present—the Rev. Mr 
to gather Dobson, B. A., and the Rer. Wm. Jarrett—on 


complimentary to the Established Charch. 
It will be noticed that the Irish Oongregational 


was 
and deal finally with his case. 
Union then adjourned for dinner, and on 


might take a lesson from each one of the six resolu- 
tions which we now report, unless indeed, as was said 
fifty years ago, the Congregationalists, above all other 
denominations, consider the union of Church and 
State essential to the preservation of the nation from 
—Popery ! 

The Great Northern Railway has had an unhappy 
history with respect to ecolesiastical matters. There 
is always something or other ooourring to indicate 
that it is a railway favoured by Episcopalians, and on 


which, acoording to the Board’s theory, Episcopalians 
‘only onght to travel. Indeed, we wonder how it is 


that it has never ooourred to the directors of this 
line to tax Dissenters at a higher rate than Church - 


But is this the real purpose of this assembly? Is 
it not possible that we have an Archbishop of Can- | 


Romanism”? There has never been such a gather- | 


ing of bishops in England as there is now; is it 
possible that it is all to culminate in sermons 
preached at St. Lawrence, Jewry, and elsewhere, 
and in assent to the bald and fruitless proposals 
emanating from the flat and dreary latitade of Lam- 
beth Palace? If so, Episcopacy in Hngiland is out- 
ting its own throat. We are quite outside of its 
borders; but, if we were inside, we should protest 
against such a dry and melancholy farce as is now 
being performed at Lambeth Palace. However, we 
are not particularly condernéd in the consérvatism of 


men. However, for the charge which a shareholder 
now brings against the Vicar of Great Grimsby, the 
directors are not responsible. It only indicates the 
belief of the rector that the shareholders are so 
extremely ignorant as to accept his facts. We com- 
mend the letter to all readers, with the hope that 
every “shareholder” will keep a look-out on his own 


line as sharp as that possessed by our correspondent. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 


Dr 
That's your name! What's your plan? 
it in lish if you can). 
it for Church” or is it for man ? 


Is it that prieste may meet together, 
All with one voice, like birds of a feather, 
Obattering shop, and discovering whether 
This or that parson is slipping his tether ? 
Is it to get Broad, Low, and High 

Into one happy family, 

Where all may doze, and none may fly 

Out of their cage of harmony? 

Is it to talk, or is it to act? 

Is it a sham, or is it a fact? 


A hollow form, or an honest pact ? 
Is the loving cup full, or empty and crackt ? 


Is it that the tribes of Hudson’s Ba 


In thal? mative Songue may be tanghs to p ‘ 


2 
Li on 
The Rev. J. B. WIIIs, of Kingstown, seconded 


the resolution in a very able speech, and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Ropert Seweit and the Rev. 


Duncan Fuercner. The deputies from other 
assemblies were then introduced, and able and 
interesting speeches delivered by the Rev. WILLIAM 


bd SYBe qpent nine seam to Seentating Go Gruden ee 
book for the use of Red Indians! Let us hope he took a 
few silver forks and table-napkins with him, 
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Tarsorron, the Rev. James FirzratTrict, and the 
Rev. W. Bucnan. The two last-named tlemen 
disoussed the of endowments, declared 
their willingness and desire to co-operate in the 
matter with the “ Irish Union.” On 
the motion of the Rev. Noms SHEPHERD, seconded 
by T. C. Curt, Eeq., the thanks of the assembly 
were presented to the deputies for their valuable 
addresses. 

On Wednesday morning at ten o' olock, the report 
of “the Provident Fund for aged ministers, widows, 
and orphans, was presented by the Rev. J. P. Jarvis. 


The was encouraging; over'1,000/. have been 
subscribed by the Churches in Ireland. The Rev. R. 
Sewe.. a letter from John Crossley, Esq., of 


Halifax, promising 1001. to the fund. Mr. Sewell 
seid that Mr. Crossley had not only the honour 
recently of entertaining the Prince of Wales, but he 
was a prince himself in point of large-hearted 
liberality. Resolutions in reference to the fund were 
moved, seconded, and supported by the Rev. James 
Stirling, Rev. R. Sewell, and Mesers. T. C. Campbell, 
John Trueman, and T. Galbraith. The state of 
religion in the Churches was then taken up, the 
Rev. John White presiding in the absence of the 
chairman through illness, after which an able and 
suggestive paper was read by the Rev. J. P. Jarvis, 
on the “ Lord’s Supper.” On the motion of the Rev. 
Mr. Dosson, seconded the Rev. Tuomas Hatt, 
Mr. Jarvis received the thanks of the Union for his 
paper. The magazine was then considered, and a 
committee of management nominated. The Rev. J. 
B. Wylie was appointed editor. The annual sermon 
was preached at eight o'clock by the Rev. Mr. 
Tarsotron. A resolution of thanks was presented 
to Mr. Tarbotton for his and excellent 
sermon. The members of the Union dined and had 
tea each day in the schoolroom. After dinner each 
day the National Anthem was sung, all standing. 


A member of the Imperial Commission applied to 


Several sentiments were proposed and spoken to. 
Among 


the society that a copy of the Scriptures should be 
distributed to every concierge in Paris; a thousand 
copies have been sent over from England in answer 
to this demand. On the day of the distribution of 
prizes, the men on duty who kept the line, as well 
as the officers in command, even broke their ranks in 
their eagerness to accept the Gospels distributed by 
the English emissary from the Bible-stand. The 
General in command of the troops gave them 
permission to receive the books, and a thousand 
were given among them. Seven hundred privates 
have daily free admittance to the Palace, and the 
first duty the distributor attends to is that each 
man should have a Gospel. Priests even are con- 
stantly seen to ap the stand. A curé belong- 
ing toa Paris church, who had received a Gospel, 
returned the following day, and applied for 300 for a 
deaf and dumb institution of which he had the 


management. The poor children can neither hear 


nor speak, but they can read. The demand was in- 
stantly granted. 

The great ones of this world have not been neg- 
lectfal of the Bible-etand. The Prince of Wales, the 
Grand Dake Constantine, the King of Prussia, the 
Princess of Prussia, and the Viceroy of Egypt, have 
one and all paid a visit to the Bible-stand, and left it 
taking away with them, not only the Old Testament, 
but the Gospels in fifteen different languages. It 


was noticed that as the Viceroy drove away from 


the Exhibition he was reading one of these little 
volames. M. Haussmann, the Préfét de la Seine, 
takes a great interest in the institution. The 
Emperor himself walked thoughtfully round the 
Bible kiosque, apparently amazed at the eagerness 
with which the le were seeking the Word of 
God. Hundreds of ic priests have with thank- 
fulness accepted the books. On one occasion two 
Roman Catholic curates came up together, and were 
accosted by a bigoted lady, a Papist, who spoke 


these were“ The Congregational Union of | bitterly of the stand being a hotbed of heretical 


England and Wales,” “The United Presbyterian | propaganda, and warned the crowd not to touch any 


Church, The Magee College.” To the last of these of the little books. 


the Rev. Professor M‘Gaw responded in an able 
speech. Counsellor Foier proposed and H. 
HopexInson, Esq., seconded a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Rev. Robert Sewell and his people for so 
hospitably entertaining the members of the Union. 
The Rev. R. Sewernt and J. Osporne, Esq., 
responded, expressing the great pleasure with which 
they received the ministers and delegates. 


THE BIBLE-STAND AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

At that window stands a young German, at the 
next an Englishman, highly honoured as the chief 
promoter of this Christian enterprise; at the third 
a Frenchman, at the fourth a converted Jew, whose 
energy and deep conviction have so greatly contri- 
buted to the success of this work; at the next a 
Russian gentleman, at the other an Italian, and at 
the neighbouring window a Spaniard, who for two 
years pas the fellow prisoner of Matamoras, and 
whose fnission it is now to distribute the Scriptares 
to his own countrymen, as well as to the Portuguese. 
These men distribute to the hungry throng of visitors 
thousands of copies of the Word of God, most 
beautifully printed in fifteen different languages. 
This Bible-stand was erected in connection with, 
and in continuation of, the work begun in Kensing- 
ton in 1862. Mr. J. Alexander—who, as many of 

our readers are aware, has long taken a leading 
part in the Christian work at Kensington, as well as 
at Sydenham, and whose exertions have been pro- 
ductive of so much good—distributed, even before 
the opening of the Exhibition, more than 12,000 
portions of Soripture the workmen employed 
in the construction of the building. He informed 
me, in answer to a question which I put to him, that 
nearly 2,000,000 detached books of the Bible had, 
since the inauguration of the Champ de Mars Palace, 
been handed to the passer-by, of e nation, of 
every country, Cretes and Arabians, Chinese and 
Abyssinians, Turks and Europeans. To the Spanish 
Papists as well as the French Voltairian, to the 
fanatic Brahmin as well as to the faithful observer of 
Mahomedanism, to the tio as well as to the 
religious, to the votary a fase, to the nun and 
monk who to reach heaven by reckoning the 
number of beads which compose their rosaries, have 
these little books been distributed. On Easter-day 
28,551 portions, and on Pentecost Sunday 34,000, | 
were given away. The incorruptible seed has been 
sown, in fact, broadcast this year, through every 
country, by these Gospel owvriers, with the full 
assurance that it will germinate and bring forth fruit 
for the great harvest-tide. 

Immense has already been the success of this 
work. At first numbers of sceptical Parisians 
accepted the little books with a smile of contempt 
and mockery, or else with a feeling of surprise, 
thinking they were mere prospectuses, like those 
which are delivered on the boulevards, to make 
known to the passer-by to what place he ought to 
resort in order to obtain a first-rate coat or a cheap 
dinner, Hundred of copies were even torn and 
thrown away with contempt. But this did not last 
long, and the people now accept with profound 
respect and deep thanks these little volumes. Among 
foreigners especially this mission has had important 
results. If you question some of the Christian men 
engaged in this work, they will inform you that 
those amongst them who have had to deal with 
Spaniards, Jews, and Russians are amply satisfied 
with the result of their labour, and have never met 


With a better field for the spreading of the Gospel, 


| 


When she saw the priests 
accepting them she expressed the utmost astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed, “It is a Protestant book!” 
“No,” observed one of the priests, tis neither 
Protestant nor Catholic—oc’est veritablement la 
parole de Dieu” (“It is the true Word of God.“) 
That English liberality has provided the means for 
this enterprise is a matter of deep thanksgiving, and 
it is the duty of your correspondent to conclude this 
letter by recalling to your readers that those amongst 
them who take an interest in this noble work, and 
wish to contribate to the sowing of the immortal 
seed in the hearts of the world's representatives, 
need but forward their mite to Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street.— Correspondent 
of the Star. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN AUSTRIA. 

Among the many interesting subjects that will 
come before the Reichsrath which is on the point of 
reassembling, the projects of law for breaking down 
the Concordat will be some of the most interesting. 
During the recess a committee of the House has 
drawn up three of these projects—one for the eman- 
cipation of the schools from the Church, the second 
on civil marriage, and the third to define the position 
of the different religious persuasions towards each 
other. The first two have already appeared, and 
both are . in harmony with the decidedly liberal 
opinion which the Reichsrath so strongly expressed 
when the committee for this purpose was appointed. 
As to the first, the influence of the cl is entirely 
limited to the religious education of the Roman 
Catholic youth, and the whole direction of schools is 
confided to the Ministry of Public Worship and 
Education. The marriage law substitutes entirely 
civil marriage, aécording to the Code Napol¢on, for the 
religious ceremony, which has been hitherto the real 
binding act. From the day of the publication of the 
law clerical jurisdiction in matrimonial matters is to 
cease. Canonical impediments will be no more a 
valid obstacle to matrimony. No religious difference 
will prevent or invalidate All that is to 
be required in future is a publication of the banns, 
not in church, but before the magistrates of the 
commune of one of the two parties. It is to be 
made three times, with one week's interval be- 
tween each publication. The marriage itself is 
to consist in a declaration before the magistrate, 
the clerks, and two ng To add 1 * 
gious ceremony to this civil marriage is left to 
the religion and conscience of the ies them- 
selves. The declaration can now made by 
a plenipotentiary, who, however, must have 
special authority. The i registries are in 
future to be kept in the archives of the communes. 
Divorce is recognised, and is legal—1. In the case of 
adul on either side; 2. In the case of the con- 
demnation of oue side for crime to five years’ im- 
prisonment ; 3. In case of desertion; 4. In case of 
an attempt on life or health; 5. In case of cruelty ; 
6. And even in case of incompatibility, provided the 
other side consents. The only concession made to 
the Concordat is that all questions of validity of 
marriage concluded since it came into operation by 
the patent of the 8th of October, 1858, are to be 
judged according to this patent law. Not so the 
ey of separation and divorce, which is to be 

ecided according to the present law. You can 
judge by this sketch of the new law on matrimony 
what the chances of the Concordat are. Like all 
extremes, it has overshot the mark, and has produced 
a violent reaction. Had it not been for the Concordat 
it would have taken long before any one would have 
dared to have come forward in Austria with such a 


radical reform. Nor must it be imagined that this 
law or any other directed against the overpow 
clerical party will be carried without a struggle. It 
will be a hard-fought battle. Since the first attack 
in the last si of the Reichsrath the clerical 
party, which had taken unawares, is m 
its strength for an obstinate resistance. No dou 
the project is radical, and, even if it should give a 
majority in the Lower House, which has become now 
doubtful again, there is little probability of its pass- 
ing through the Upper House or receivi 
Imperial sanction; so, if a middle way co be 
found, it would be the most practicable. But the ques- 
tion is, will and can the clerical party make any 
concession on the subject ? Like the Emperor Napo- 
leon in all his the Liberals in Austria 
have to do with non possumus,— Vienna corre- 


spondent of the Times. 


The Rev. Morley Punshon has accepted an invita- 
tion to Canada. 

Tue Income oF PrRespyrTertAnN MINISTERS IN 
Enoianp.—Immediate action has been urged by the 
London United Presbyterian Synod, with the view 
of bringing up as many of the congregations as pos- 
sible by local effort to the point of giving a minimum 
stipend of 1501. to their respective ministers. The 
Rev. Dr. King stated that they had not many con- 
gregations in London with stipends under 1504. 

Tue Rev. Newman Hatt, who went out with the 
Rev. Mr. Balgarnie, of Scarborough, landed at 


Boston, “ where,” says the New York Independent, 


“he met a kind reception from Lieut.-Governor 
Claflin, of Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Wilson, 
and others. He has gone to Niagara, and after a 
week or two will retarn to the cities of the Hast. 
We regret to learn that he can remain in this country 
only till November. He is sure of a hearty welcome 
everywhere, not only as the eloquent English 
preacher, but as one of the truest friends of America 
in the United Kingdom.” 

Tas Paiitive Mernoprsts have succeeded in 
purchasing for 1,5C0/. the old infirmary at Sunder- 
land, to be used for a theological institation or col- 
lege for young men who are candidates for their 
ministry. It is expected that another 1,0001, will be 
required to improve and fit up the house; but the 
entire cost is to be met by subscriptions before the 
opening, which will take about the time of 
holding the Conference of 1868. The Rev. W. 
Autliff, late connexional editor, is to be governor 
and tutor; and the denomination anticipates oon- 
siderable advantage from this new and important 
movement. 

EcciestasticaL Arratrs at Natat.—By the last 
Cape mail we learn that the charge of singing and 
rioting in the cathedral at Natal on the night 
previous to Bishop Twell’s preaching there had been 
solemnly denied on the part of the friendsofDr. Oolenso. 
In re the Bishop of Natal against the Rev. Mr. Wills, 
judgment had been given against the bishop. The 
Supreme Court held that Dr. Colenso had no 


authority as a bishop over Mr. Wills. Dr. Oolenso 
was, it was said, about to attempt to enforce his 
judgment on Dean Green, and to eject him from his 
deanery. 

Moravian Mission Jusiter.—The London Asso- 
ciation in Aid of Moravian Missions has now reached 
its fiftieth year, and the committee have well deter- 
mined to celebrate the event by raising a jubilee 
fund. One of its objects will be to pay off a debt of 
2,800/., mainly incurred through hurricanes on the 
Mosquito Coast and in South Africa ; long-continued 
drought in the West Indies, as well as in the last- 
named mission, causing some of the stations that 
were well-nigh self-supporting to become heavy 
burdens ; and the establishment of new stations in 
Thibet and Australia. One friend of the association 
has offered to add 100. to e 1,000/. of donations 
to the jubilee fund up to 5,0004. 

ELEcTION oF aN INcUMBENT.—On the occasion of 
a recent election for the inoumbenoy of — ee. 
an awkward circumstance occurred. In 
with a long-established right, the parishioners of 
Smallhythe have the privilege of electing their own 
incumbent. The feoffees appoint the day on which 
immediately after Divine service, the electors proceed 
to record their votes. It appears that one of the 
feoffees, who is a parishioner, and therefore an 
elector, “had a candidate” whose interests he was 
most anxious to promote, and he aecordingly so 
arranged that this gentleman should occupy the 
pulpit on the occasion in question. Divine service 
was progressing, when suddenly he discovered that 
he had no sermon, that in fact he had left it in the 
chapel of the union where he had been officiating in 
the morning. Every effort was made to obtain the 
missing manuscript, but in vain; the favoured can- 
didate could not preach, and consequently numbered 
only two votes, the choice of the electors almost 
unanimously falling upon the Rev. C. T. Pizey, M.A., 
a late head-master of the Camberwell Collegiate 
School. 

Tun Wrisu OCatvinistic Meruopists or Nortu 
WALEs have just opened their New College buildin 
erected in the celebrated little town of Bala. Pub 
meetings were beld and special sermons were 
preached, some of the most eminent of their minis- 
ters taking part. The venerable Henry Rees, of 
Liverpool, delivered a most impressive sermon in his 
own pathetic and eloquent manner. The new 
college, with the residences of the tutors, has been 
erected from designs by Mr. Spaull, of Oswestry, at 
a cost of 10,000L, and is nearly paid for. The 


endowment collected by the indefatigable 
Shouse ef 3a Kenan, cf Ieliye, Gea te 
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Onunen Partres.—The Dean of Ripon, the ablest 


controversialist among the Low-Charch party, writes 
to the Standard with reference to a recent letter of 
Archdeacon Denison’s on the Eucharist. Dr. Goode 
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nvolves so many questions of a legal 

a theological character that he must 

present, any definite reply to it. 

4 Rirvatistic Caurcn.—Avocording to 

the correspondent of a daily paper, a 

on Sunday morning at St. 
the eleven o'clock 
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SuNDAY-scHOOL ConFERENCE IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
411 of meetings is about to take 
place in Birmingham, under the auspices of the Bir- 
mingham Sunday-school Union—namely, a conven- 
tion of representatives of Sunday-school Unions 
throughout the kingdom. Meetings of this kind 
were held with great advantage in Manchester in 
1863, and in Liverpool in 1865; and it is felt that 
the time has come for Birmingham to take its share 
in the work. The meetings will commence on Sun- 
day, September 29, when special addresses to Sun- 


Hall, and a selection of music will be 
the Festival Choral Society. Tuesday morning will 
be devoted to a general to consider the 
:—“ How can Sunday-schools 
more effectively promote the religious education, 
and improve the social, moral, and spiritual oondi- 
tion of the working classes?” In the afternoon 
“sectional conferences” will debate the questions 
of “Teachers and Training,” “Senior and Adult 
Classes,” and Sunday-school Auxiliaries.” In the 
evening there will be a conversazione of the delegates 
and their friends. Wednesday will commence with 
a breakfast meeting, after which the conference will 
reassemble to discuss the question of The best 
means of Sunday-school Unions more 
effective.” The ngs will close with a public 
in the evening, in the = i Hall, 8 a 
of the or, Mr. T. Avery. Mr. ' 
E. view, and 22 will also address 
the meeting. 

Tue Larry anp Convocation.—The Rev. Alfred 
Barry, D.D., writes to the Guardian —“ A Convoca- 
tion, freely and fairly representative, in which the 
laity shall hold their due place, is the only means of 
exercising any action of the Church as such. All 
parties ought to press it, except the quasi-Erastian 
party, who would do everything by the civil power, 
and make the Church simply a department of the 
State. Iam told that its meeting would necessitate 
the disruption of Church and State. I do not see 
take place; but if it did there are 
while they value highly the 
it than 


it, and I greatly fear 
by secession is likely now, just 
the Church as a whole, has no opportunity 
of fixing those limits of variety which are the 
security for unity and freedom.” 

Tae Pan-Anotican Synop.—The special religious 
services in connection with the forthcoming Synod 


of the Bishop of London’s chaplains, preached; at 
another, the Rev. Mr. Gordon, of Jamaica, a coloured 

read the first lesson. In the course of 
his the Bishop of Rhode Island mentioned 


and | the interesting fact that the laity have a voice in the 


appointment of the clergy in the United States, and 
insisted that the same principle of lay control should 
be engrafted on the Church of d in this 
country. The of this opinion was 
responded to on the part of the congregation by a 
murmur of assent. On Sunday, Bishop Selwyn, of 
New Zealand, whose character and career are beyond 
all praise, preached the last sermon. Most of the 
colonial officiated in the metropolitan 
churches on Sunday. It is stated that the total 
result of all these special services was 
ween 4001. and 500l., not a very large contribu- 
tion, under the ciroumstanoces, to the cause of colonial 
missions. are not to be admitted to the 
Synod, but it is stated that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has shorthand writers. 

Outsips Jzernusatem.—The Rev. D. Fenn (Church 
Society), on his return to India in the 
spring of last year, visited Palestine and its missions. 

is published notes in the Ceylon Church Missionary 
Record contain the following passage in regard to 
Jerusalem: —“ It struck me, that, for Scripture asso- 
ciations, the outside was much more interesting than 
the inside of the city. The whole place is new, ex- 
cept the chambers and the Tower of 
Hi The débris of successive Jerusalems has 

filled up what must have been an uncommonly 
steep valley between Moriah and Zion. The present 
wall does not in the least indicate what was the 
former site. It extends much farther to the north 
and north-east, while on the south it passes right 
over the middle of the hill where stood the city of 
David. At ite foot outside one sees Micah’s words 
fulfilled (Micah iii. 12), Zion for sake ploughed 
asa field.’ It is almost impossible to believe in any 
of the sites pointed out by the Romish and Greek 
traditions—the Ohuroh of the Sepulchre, the Via 
Dolorosa, 40. The Tower of Hippious, and the plat- 
form, or rather flattened top of Mount Moriah, are 
almost the only veritable antiquities. Under these 
circumstances, the tall, English- ng windmill, just 
outside the Jaffa gate, erected by Sir H. Montefiore, 
in the vain hope of striking a blow at the beggar-like 
condition of his countrymen in Jerusalem, the huge 
modern pile of Russian hospice, a quarter of a mile 
farther north, outside the highest corner of Jerusa- 
lem, and on ground yet higher, do not jar on one’s 
feelings. With reference to this Russian building, 
I was greatly surprised. I had expected to find it an 
eyesore: it seems to me in every way an improve- 
ment. Bethany, the Mount of Olives, the Pool of 
Siloam, and the valley of Hinnom—these one de- 
lights in, for they must have been somewhat as they 
are now in our Saviour's days.” 


Wur Cuurcugs ake Empry.—Various reasons are 
given why men do not go to church. The fact is 
they are not fed when they do go. Human nature 
is true to itself, and men will not go where they are 
not fed. If there was a discriminating preacher in 
the pulpit, and he sent men away with better 


day-scholars will be delivered in several of the 
Nonoonformist On the following 


j t, and with better moral convictions, 


with better balanced states of mind; 


chapels, 
there will be a gathering of children in the Town if he sent them away feeling that the sermon went 


by | home with them, and that they needed it, the church 


would be a place to which people would resort far 
more than they now do. And never was there a 
time when men wanted religious truths as much as 
now. Never was there a time when so many were 
hungry for knowledge of things that pertain to man- 
hood, here and hereafter, as at this very day. And 
when they go to church and get nothing but out 
straw, and straw raised five hundred years ago, and 
are dissatisfied at that, and will not come again, I 
honour them. I lay this law as much to myself as 
to my brethren. I never scolded you for not coming 
to church, and I never will. Ido not mean here, 
for you almost always fill this house; but if m 
prayer-meetings and lectures are not well attended, 
it is my fault and not yours. I know it. I do not 
believe, as long as human nature remains true to 
what it is, that the herds will refuse to come to the 
rack when there is juicy fodder there; and if they 
do not come, it is because there is nothing to eat. 
Therefore, when our evening meetings have fallen 
off, I have always said to myself, “ You are falling 
off, and not the people.” Even when I have not 
remedied the evil, I have known the cause of it all 
the time. And, on the other hand, the moment my 
soul was fall, and my sympathies flowed out in over- 
whelming tides towards my fellow-men, I have 
noticed that my meetings have gone up. If a man 
sleeps under my preaching 1 do not send 
a boy to wake him up; but 1 feel that a boy had 
better come and wake me up. Iam not now speak- 
ing of watchers of the sick, nor of seamen that have 
just landed, but of those pillars of the Church of 
God” that make sleepiag a business. H. . 
Beecher. 

Enewisa au D Continentat Sunpays.—The Con- 
gress at Malines would have attracted little attention 
this year, notwithstanding its occurrence at a season 
when there is stirring in the political world, 
but for the fierce unciations and impassioned 
oratory of that bellicose Bishop, Monseigneur Dupan- 


loup, of Orleans, who showed himself eager to break 


a lance against all comers in defence of Joan of Aro, 
or, as it seems now agreed that she should be called, 
Joan Daro. The hot-headed prelate, however, had 
not the monopoly of eloquence at the great Ultra- 
montane meeting, and some were there whose words 
did not the less claim attention, but all the more 
deserved it, because they were uttered in a gentler 
spirit, befitting a minister of Christ’s religion, and not 
in a strain of fierce intolerance suitable to some 
fanatical Knight Templar or bigot monk of the 
middle ages. The Rev. Father Hyacinthe spoke on 
the education of the working classes with the elo- 
quence for which he is renowned, and said :— 
Often, on Sunday, passing through our towns, 
whither I am called to bear the Word of God, I see 
the smoking pavements, the dust that rises, I hear 
the thousand noises of toil, and I ray to myself, It 
is France that least observes the bh.’ They 
reply to me, ‘ Respect liberty, respect conscience.’ 
I will say no harm of liberty ; I love it, but I do not 
confound it with license. . . . No, we do not desire 
to impair liberty. But there is another objection, the 
interests of industry. Let us examine two Powers 
which are fully our equals, if they do not surpass us 
—England and the United States. In London, in 
the great city, where floods of busy men fill the 
streets in the midst of the repeated and incessant 
sound of all the echoes of labour, there occurs, every 
week, a day which recalls to me those of my child- 
hood. The gigantic machine which, on the eve of 
that day, put all in movement, stops; everywhere 
re and silence ; the bells alone — Protestant bells, 
I know, but they so well remember to have been 
Catholic while awaiting the hour to become so again 
—that they send their sweet melodies heavenwards. 
It seems as if the very fogs of the Thames and of the 
ocean had grown lighter. Let me not be told that 
i is a remnant of feudality 
and aristocracy, soon to be swept away by the breath 
of Liberty. Behold in America that strong and 
young Anglo-Saxon race, which certainly is not of 
the middle ages, and which has in its constitution the 


com 
across the ocean the same answer as England—the 
silence of God at the blasphemies of men. No; we 
do ask that the Sunday should be imposed upon 
the people by laws of which the application would 
offer more inconvenience than advantage. We ask 
the liberty of the Sunday, and Sunday by liberty. 
We only ask that the publio works shall scrupulously 
respect the Sunday, and force the individual to blush 
before the State; that the princes of industry, of 
thought, of eloquence, shall act in concert; that they 
shall create fruitful currents in the public mind; and 
little by little things will change their aspect, noise 
will die away, work will be suspended, and God will 
have His day, and the people likewise.” 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER ON THE CxIsIs IN 
THE CxvuacH.—Tho Bishop of Winchester has been 
paying an episcopal visit to the Channel Islands, 
which are in his diocese. After dwelling with satis- 
faction upon the increase of churches, he went on to 
speak of the present critical times. On the one 
hand there was a wide-spread and increasing diffusion 
of errors, neologian, latitudinarian, and infidel, 
throughout all Christendom, propagated in many 
parts industriously by word of mouth, and elsewhere, 
if not orally, in works suited to the capacities of all 
classes, and circulated largely. On the other hand, 
there was a determined antagonism to the National 
Church making stealthy but formidable progress by 
various plausible claims for privileges and immu- 


| nities under the specious name of toleration, Among 
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these especially there was an increasing tendency to 
test all institutions by their results; and having 
alleged unfruitfulness against the Church, her foes, 
in their own opinion, had proved its uselessness. 
On that ground it was especially desirable 
that the clergy at this time should be both 
earnest and learned :—“ This is no time for folding 
the arms in slumber, or for acquiescing in any 
low cold standard of inoffensiveness, satisfying 
it may be the uirements of the law, 
but not of conscience. The very schoolmaster will 
shame the clergyman if he do not keep ahead of him 
in knowledge and intelligence and aptitude to teach.” 
Referring to Ritualism, the bishop said that while 
there onght to be no mutilation of the services, no 
want of reverence on the part of ministers or people, 
no scant observance of times and seasons—which are 
faults of great magnitude - there ought, on the other 
hand, to be no approach to that form of worship 
which speaks to the eye rather than to the heart, 
“or, worse still, which symbolises doctrines repu- 
diated by our Church at the Reformation, carefully 
excluded from ber Liturgy, but surreptitiously rein- 
troduced by what is called the educational power of 
ritual.” He should express no opinion as to the 
report of the Royal Commissioners, as it would not be 
fair to do so till their final report; but meanwhile he 
feared that the ultraisms and extravagances of a com- 
paratively few were bringing disoredit on the whole 
body. Like the sufferers under some contagious 
disease, they bring the suspicion of taint on all their 
companions, and subject the whole ship’s company 
to quarantine. The whole Church is brought into 
disrepute, its prestige lessened, its authority shaken. 
Essentials and non-essentials become confounded, 
and calm and thoughtfal men themselves find it 
difficult to know where to take their stand, where 


to draw the line, where to insist, and where to | prepare 


yield.” The bishop concluded by calling upon the 
clergy to “preach the Gospel according to the 
examples of the Gospel; so may we be built up 
together in the same faith, partakers of the same 
sacraments, strengthened by the same hope, governed 
by the same discipline, and firmly united in the same 
bond of charity.” 

NuMeEricat StRenoru or THE Metuopist Boptxs. 
—Apropos of the Episcopal conference, the Rev. 
Luke Wiseman gives statistics in the Times with the 
view of showing that the Wesleyan or Methodist 
communion equals, if it does not exceed, the Anglican 
in the number of its adherents. He says :— 


In the United Kingdom there are belonging to the 
original Wesleyan Society 356,727 recognised and 
members. Carefal inquiries have shown that 

for every member three other persons may be added, 
either as regular hearers though not avowed members, 
or as children of members who are being brought up in 
the faith of their parents; thus giviny a total of nearly 
a million and a-half of adherents. In Australia, the 
West Indies, Canada, and other colonies where the 
English language is spoken, the number calculated in 
the same way will be about 570,000 more, The several 
bedies which have separated on disciplinary groands— 
none of them on any doctrinal ground—from the original 
society number in England and the colonies 000 
members, or 1,152,000 adherents. It will thus 
be seen that in England and its dependencies 
considerably over three million persons are 
attached to the Methodist communions, This 
calculation does not include foreign converts on 
mission stations ; nor is it intended to include Sunday- 
scholars, except those who belong to the families of 
members or of hearers. If we turn to the United 
States, a recent return places the membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at 1,700,000; the numbers 
cannot be given at present with absolute exactness from 
some of the Churches of the South. It is erally 
estimated, however, in the United States that this 
Church numbers not less than seven million adherents ; 
and there are, in addition, as is the case in England, 
minor bodies which have separated from the parent 
Church, though still holdiog the Methodist name and 
discipline, whose followers may probably be estimated 
ata million more. Putting all these members together, 
it will appear that the several branches of the Methodist 
communion number between eleven and twelve million 
— in those countries where the English language 

Pape 


king the same area of comparison, what now is the 
number of adherents to the Anglican communion? To 
begin with the United Kingdom, it is well known that 
in Scotland and Ireland they form only a small part of 
the population ; but in England they probably equal all 
the Nonconforming bodies together. This, at least, is 
the general conclusion to which Mr. Horace Mann's 
tables point; nor is it probable that the relative strength 
of Church and Dissent has greatly altered since tht 
census was taken. Oat of the twenty-one million people 
in England and Wales there are upwards of one million 
Romanists aod Jews; and there are probably five mil - 
lions more who, however they might dercribe them- 
selves, are practically outside of all religious com- 
munions, would as likely to become Dis-enters 
as Churchmen if brought under religious conviction. 
Now, assigning to the Church of England half 
the remainder, and allowing for Ireland and 
Scotland, it appears a fair calculation to allow 
to her eight million of adherents in the United King- 
dom. As to the colonies, computation is difficult. 
Throughout Canada and Australia the number of 
Methodist clergy and places of worship greatly exceeds 
the number belonging to the Church of Evgland ; for ex- 
ample, the number of Methodist clergy in Canada last 
year was 1,003. and of Anglicans, 479; but let it be 
supposed that the number of Charchmen in the colonies 
is a million, or nearly double the number we have put 
down for the Methodists, and let the Auglicaus in the 
United States, whose communicants have been esti- 
mated at 250,000, be put down at a million or s million 
and a half more, the total number of adberents will 
then be ten millions, or ten millions and a half against 
the eleven millions and upwards belonging to the 
Methodists. If the comparison be further extended so 
as to include converts speaking other languages than 


English, the result will not shame the missionary zeal | 
of the Methodist Churches as compared with that of 
their brethren of the elder communion. 

Mr. ALtperMAN Lusk, M.P., oN SuNDArY-scHooLs. 
—On Wednesday evening week, the annual meeting 
in connection with the Wesleyan Sunday-schools, 
Radnor-street, St. Luke’s, was held in the spacious 
schoolrooms in that street, there being a large 
attendance of persons interested in the spread of the 
Gospel through the agency of the Sabbath-school. 
Mr. Alderman Lusk, M.P., presided, aud in the 
course of his opening speech said :— 

The Bishop of Oxford had ax | stated that the poor 
children were bored until they f ey ey then they 
were unceremoniously — up by a box in the ear. 
Now he was one of those who did not believe that such 
a condition of things existed in the Sunday-schools of 
this country. He had been a Sunday-school teacher 
himself, and he solemnly assured them that during the 
whole of his experience in that capacity he bad never 
seen the slightest show of violence to any scholar. Now, 
he asked them, was it fair for a man occupying such a 
position as that of the Bishop of Oxford, and receiving 
the pay of the State, to stand up and speak so di-- 
respectfully of Sunday-schools and Sanday-school work ? 
No, no.”) He asserted emphatically that it was not 
air, and he would tell the lord bishop so to his face 
if he were present. He did not believe in the doc- 
trine which ascribed to certain men the honour of 
Apostolic descent, or gave to them, in matters of 
religion, a bigh, distinctive, and prominent porition. 
He liked and respected men who spoke the truth 
openly and fearlessly, and the humblest teacher in the 
Sunday-school propagatiog the blessed truths of the 
Gospel was as great to his mind as the grandest mitred 
bishop that ever was seen. He liked the men who not 
only prepared for them the delicious repast but made 
them to partake of it. now, that a very 


clever man, a cook who was an in bis way, called 
any one of them to him, and instructed them how to 

a rich and and then 
when he had finished it, su that he took a 


spoouful of it himself, and saying, “Ha! that is very 
good |” sent them away, telling them to be very thank- 
ful for what they had seen—what would their 
reply? Would they not reply, Ah, but we want some 
of it ourselves; seeing you eat won't satisfy us; we 
must eat ourselves, or we shall die; we must have some 
of the food ourselves.” Now, no man could be religious 
for another man, though there were evidently a great 
many of the dignitaries of the Christian Church 
who, together with their followers, believed that such 
could be the case, and that was no doubt the 
they often saw the announcement 
of Divine service being performed at places dedi- 
cated to the work of God. He utterly repudiated 
that idea of performing for others. If they were 
religious themselves, they could teach others the way to 
follow in the same steps, and the Gospel itself was so 
in that be may run that readeth ; but there could 
no performing the work for others—no delegation of 
the means of obtaining eternal salvation to deputies or 
representatives. (Hear, heer.) And, he said, 8 
blessing rest upon all who went forth to tell the glad 
tidings of the Gospel, no matter how humble or antanght 
they were—no matter whether they bore the exalted 
earthly honours of a bishopric, or whether they were 
lowly Sunday-school teachers. He should rather be 
inclined to ascribe the place of honour, under God, to 
the special means ay oy by the Methodist and other 
such denominations than to the great functionaries of 
the State Church, for were it not for the benign influ- 
ence of the former, spread abroad amongst the humbler 
classes of society, then God help the souls of the poor! 
He did feel really angry when he heard of such men as 
the Bishop of Oxford talking in so contemptuous a style 
of Sunday-schools, and when, at the same time, so many 
hundreds of self-denying and faitbful men and women 
were giving all their Sabbath days to the doing of g 
like the blessed Saviour Himself, without any hope 
pecuniary reward. 


Religions Intelligence. 


Tun Rev. T. Borner, who has for some time been 
at Buxton, is expected to return to London this week. 
His general health is, we understand, improved, but 
the local effects of his accident are still such as to 
— the hope of his immediately resuming active 

uty. 

— Rev. W. H. Jellie, formerly of 
Buckingham Chapel, Pimlico, having recovered 
health sufficiently to resume ministerial work, has 
accepted a es! cordial invitation to the Vines Con- 
gregational Church, Rochester, and will begin his 
ministry there in November. 

Itxeston, DerpysHirne.—aA service in connection 
with the recognition of the Rev. J. Bonser, B.A., as 
pastor of the Independent chapel, Ilkeston, took place 
on Tuesday, Sept. 17. Tea was provided in the British 
schoolroom, and was well attended. A public meeting 
was held in the chapel, Mr. Wright Lissett, of 
Ilkeston, in the chair, The Rev. W. Crosbie, M.A., 
LL.B., of Derby, gave an exposition of Con - 
tional principles, and addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. F. J. Falding, Principal of Rotherham College 
Rev. J. Matheson, B.A., of Nottingham; Rev. W. 
Goldie, of Grantham; Rev. W. Southwick, of Ash- 
bourne ; Rev. J. Bonser, B. A., &c. 

Lzicester.—On the 17th inst., the foundation-stone 
of anew Baptist chapel, Belgrave-road, Leicester, was 
laid by the Hon. Captain Moreton, in place of Mr. 


J. D. Harris, who was unable to be present. The 
ceremony was performed by a silver trowel which Mr. 
C. Bars tt, f Counterthorpe, presented to the captain 


on behalf of the members of the church. The Rev. 
W. Cooke, the pastor of the church, read a docu- 
ment which was about to be placed in a 
cavity in the stone, and gave a brief history 
of the progress of the church during the 
time he been connected with them. The Rev. T. 
Lomas expressed his hearty sympathy with the work 
in which they were engaged, and hoped their efforts 


which the Rev. 
ton, delivered a most excellent discourse to the 
church and congregation, from 2 Cor, iv. 7, “We 


would be crowned with great success. The Rev. M, 
Williamson then briefly addressed the meeting, after 


which a hymn was sung, and the con- 
cluded with prayer. A tea-meeting was held after- 
wards in Charles-street schoolroom, which was 


kindly lent for the occasion. After tea the chair was 
occupied by the Hon. Captain Moreton, and addresses 
were delivered by several ministers and friends. The 
amount realised during the day, including the receipts 
for tea, was about 24/. 

Rvazson, Norta WAIIS.— A tea and public meet- 
ing was held at Ruabon on Monday, the 16th inst., 
in connection with the settlement of the Rev. John 
Lewis, late of Galway, as minister of the Con 
tional Church. The chair was occupied by Thomas 
Barnes, Esq., M.P., of the Quinta, who, in a speech 
of great simplicity and earnestness, set before the 
congregation the constitution of a Christian Church, 
and the distinctive principles of Evangelical Non- 
conformity. Wise cou were then given to the 
church, and an affectionate welcome to the new 
minister, by the Rev. Messrs. Brown, of Wrexham ; 
T. Gasquoine, B. A., of Osw ; Davison, of Chirk ; 
Edwards, of Wrexham ; and Thomas Minshul, Esq., 
of Oswestry. The meeting was also addressed 4 
the Rev. Messrs. Lewis, and Edward Morris and R. C. 


Rawlins, s. Other sections of the church were 
warmly an N represented by G. H. 
— Esq., M. P., of Plasmadoc, and H. Darby, 


* of Brymbo. 

oxrorpD.—A recognition service in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. Albert Smith, of 
New College, over the Independent chapel in this 
place, was held on the 19th inst., in the presence of a 
numerous con tion and many ministers of the 


district. The i devotions were conducted 

by the Revs. F.C. U of New College, and the 

Tyler (B Gay, of I The Rev. Alfred 
t. 

Kr 

ohurch ty 

Indepen 


ing on of hands was performed 
vs. G. Hollier, vay. and Tyler. 


Halley, D.D., of New College, whose text was 


1 Timothy iv., and the beginning of the 14th 
verse :—* lect not the gift that is in thee.”” On 
these eute the venerable doctor founded an elo- 


prayer. A tea was in the 
room, to which a large number sat down, and in the 
evening the ordination were continued. The 


Rev. T. K. De Vernon (Nayland) offered the o g 

yer and read the lesson; the Rev. T. G. Wilson 
Halstead) preached a sermon to the church and con- 
on, and the Rev. E. Wilson (Southwold) con- 
cluded with prayer. 

Nortsz Srarrorpsxtre ConGrecaATIonaL OUnion.— 
On Tuesday, ber 17th, the half- ly meet- 
ing of this association was held in the Independent 
chapel, Tunstall, when the attendance of ministers 
and delegates, though not quite so large as usual, 
was tolerably good. Much time was occupied in 
receiving various reports from committees which had 
been appointed to take action in the selection and 
settlement of Evangelistic agente to labour as home 
missionaries of the union, a movement which was 
inaugurated at the meeting in April last. Two 
agents had been elected—one to labour im Dresden 
and parts of Longton, and the other in the district of 
New Knutton, Silverdale and Chesterton. It was 
22 good a had been taken by 

lends at Bradley-green. Pecuniary grants were 
made to Tunstall, Eocleshall, and Offley, and also for 
the supplying of Alton. ‘The outlay involved in 
these different ents will amount to about 
300“. yearly, and as the churches of the association 
have already promised sums for the present year 
which al er will approach that „it is 
hoped they will continue the good work so vi 
rously commenced. Other matters affecting 
terests of the Independent churches in this division 
of the country engaged the attention of the assembly. 
A resolution expressing the 2 of the minis- 
ters and delegates with the Rev. S. B. Schofield, of 
Burslem, who has for many months been laid aside 
by a severe affliction, was unanimously passed. 

Wem, Surorsuine.—The recognition of the Rev. 
W. Champness, of Spring-hill College, as pastor of 
the Independent Chapel in this town, took place on 
Wednesday last. There was a well-attended morn- 
ing service, at which the Rev. Mark Wilks, of Lon- 
don, delivered a masterly discourse on the nature of 
a Christian church. e Rev. Mr. Lee, one of the 
deacons, then stated the circumstances under 
which Mr. Champness had bean called to the pastor- 
ate, and asked the usual questions, to which Mr. 
Champness responded. After a pare by Professor 
Barker, Professor Bubier, of Spring-hill College, 
delivered the charge to the minister, and concluded 


with some affectionate words of counsel, A 2 
given out by the Rev. J. Bake, was sung, and the 
service cl with prayer by the Rev. T. Gasquoine. 


At two o' clock a large number of friends met in the 
schoolroom, where a sumptuous and abundant cold 
collation had been provided. Mr. Champness pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by the Revs. 
Professor Bubier, Professor Baker, Mark Wilks, C. 
Croft, D. D. Evans, H. Carlisle. At the evening 


service the chapel was again well filled. The Rev. 
Mr. Aston, of 


urton-on-Trent, introduced the ser- 
the Scriptures and prayer, after 


vice by readin 
H. Carlisle, LL. B., of Southamp- 
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dence in the town. his 
labours, em- 
bership the 
church during and 
sixty-three left who is 
now a valued and one 
who is the master : 
and that there 
church. That 
been restored ; 
ministers 


auxiliary to this society were held on Sunday and 
Monday week. Services were — Sanday in 
Bel ‘lane, and 


3 the — * of the — On 
onda „ & pu meeting was in 
Siet N. which was numerously 


attended. 8. 1 e chair, and 
from a statement by Mr. Paul it a that 
the contributions of the auxiliary during the past 


year was about 4614 The Rev. T. Lomas having 
the Rev. Mr. Carter spoke 
ritual claims of India, and the Rev. D. 8. 
of the missions in Jamaica, where he had 
laboured for many years as the president of an in- 
stitution where young men of colour were trained 
for the ministry, and he thought, notwithstanding 
all that had been said about the failure of missionary 
enterprise—notwithstanding all the declensions 
which had existed them—notwithstanding 
all the trials through which they had passed, he 
could take his stand in the island of Jamaica and 
show them results of missionary effort there, which 
they would acknowledge to be an evidence that the 
blessing of God had rested upon their labours. He 
did not know what was the rtion of professing 
Christians to the population in Great Britain, but in 
Jamaica he did know that one in ten of the entire 
population were in connection with one or another of 
the Christian churches there. Referring to the late 
deplorable events, Mr. East said he was in Jamaica 
at that time, and three days after the “ insurrection ”’ 
broke out, he went a journey of sixty-five miles, 
leaving his wife and three children at home in 
company with two black servants, and surrounded by 
black people, there being no white men residing 
within a mile of the place. 
The very seat of the outbreak was within seven miles, 
but he could safely say he never took a journey in 


„about the matilation of bodies were pure invention and 


portant town. 


the statements that had been made, and that the stories 


fiction > 2 * The black 41174 bad fre- 
quently been spoken of as savages. savages— 
think of 439 victims being shot. Let men say what they 
might, they were m —to say nothing of the 
ma Gordon. (Hear, hear.) Was not that cruelty ? 
Think of more than 600 persons being flogged, most of 
them women, and in order to make the punishment 
more se catgut was twisted into the lashes of the 
whip. Was not that savagery? Bat what seemed to 
him even more like the work of savayes. more diabolical 


. H. Williams (Wesleyan), and a vote of 
chairman. 


Correspondence, 


THE VICAR OF GREAT GRIMSBY AND HIS 
CLAIMS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

m. —4 letter in the form of e printed circular has 
been issued to the principal proprietors of the Great 
Northern Railway,” from the Vicar of Great Grimsby, 
Linooloshire, soliciting their contributions towards the 
erection of another chureh in a new centre of that im- 
The letter states in a few words that 
the population amounts to nearly 18,000, for whom 
there is only one church provided at the extreme end 
of the town furthest removed from the quarter where 
the greatest inflax has taken place.” To uninitiated 
minds this would convey the impression, which I fear 
it is intended it should do, that excepting the few 
hundreds who may be able to attend the one church, 
the spiritual necessities of the eighteen thousand inhabi- 
tants of Grimsby and its environs are unprovided for. 
The statement led me, as doubtless it may have led 
many shareholders, to inquire into its correctness, and 
to endeavour to ascertain if there was nothing unfairly 
suppressed (and this amounts to incorrectness) in the 
vicar’s ciroular, I find, from very reliable sources, that 
in addition to the one church and one Roman Catholic 
chapel, the town contains eight places of worship, pro- 
viding accommodation for more than five thousand 
worshippers ; that two of the chapels are in the heart 
of the new population in the East Marsh,” and that 
eleven Nonconforming ministers reside constantly within 
the boundaries of the town, The Vicar of Grimsby can- 
not—at any rate, as a Christian citizen he ought not 
to have been ignorant of the above facts; that such 
means and such appliances are at present in full opera- 
tion; that the town is indebted to Nonconformists for 
at least three-fourths of its religious teaching; and that 
the laboars and efforts of the eleven resident members 
have been owned and honoured in the conversion of 
many souls. 

However laudable the exertions of the Vicar of 
Grimsby may be towards the erection of a new church, 
there is on his part an act of suppression which ought to 
be rebuked with all the gravity and all the earnestness 
which the importance of the subject demands. Passing 
away from this omission, a shareholder might inquire, 
even though he were a sound Churchman, If I sub- 
scribe, and the church should be built and endowed, is 
there anything in the government or the laws of the 
Church of England, and therefore in the new church at 
Grimsby, to prevent the introduction of the mummeries, 
the almost impious exhibitions so common in our 
churches, and which are an insult to the good sense and 
the right feeling of the great bulk of our worshipping 
congregations, noi to mention the still more awful iusu t 
to ‘the Majesty on High’? Is there anything to prevent 
seizures for Church-rates—distraints upon goods of ten 
times more value than the sums demanded?” Such 
inquiries as the above will certainly press themselves 
upon many of the shareholders who have been favoured 
with the circular in question. Once more, the document 
contains an extract from a letter by the Bishop of Lin. 
coln, intended still further to endorse the arguments, 
and to impress the importance of a liberal response to 
the I have assumed—indeed, I know—that 


application. 
many members of the Established Church are share- 


— 


holders in the Great Northern line; there are also not a 
few members of the Wesleyan body. (I am nota Wes- 
leyan myself.) I believe the Bishop of Lincoln, on his 
consecration to the diocese, discharged three of the oldest 
tenants upon the property. I remember it from the fact 
of seeing one or more pungent letters on the subject in 
one of the local journals of that day, stating that the 
tenants were in every way worthy and respectable, but 
that they were Wesleyan Methodists. I saw no repudia- 
tion or explanation or denial of this, and therefore I 
could but draw my own inferences. They come vividly 
before me nowin an interrogatory form, and suggest— 
will the bishop’s recommendation go far with Wesleyan 
shareholders in the matter at present? Until some 
fairer and more satisfactory statement is issued, and I 
must add until the heads of the Established Church pos- 
seas more power than they now appear to do of purging 
it of what is sensational and dramatic, and sometimes 
even theatrical in ita services, and always most revolting 
to true worshippers, the contribution towards the new 
church at Grimsby will be withheld by at least one 


LARGE SHAREHOLDER IN THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Sept. 23, 1867. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sr, —In your paper of September 11, p. 738, I find 
these words, “‘The more we read the less we believe 
that there is any sound sympatfy with the Free-Church 
principle amongst the extreme section of High-Charch- 
men. The opinion expressed ia this sentence seems 
plain and intelligible enough, and according to my jadg- 
ment perfectly sound. I am, however, at a loss to 
reconcile it with the claims which you put forward for 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone in p. 746, and especially 
for the anxiety which you have often of late manifested 
to commend that gentleman to the favourable notice of 
those whom you may call Volantaries, Anti-State- 
Churchmen, Liberationists, Ko. You say (among other 
thing) of the Ex-Chancellor, *‘ We have more faith in 
the sound development of his politico-ecclesiastical 
opinions than we have in that of many who now appear 
considerably ahead of him.” We wonder and are grieved 
at this utterance. We think it calculated to mislead 
multitades who have not looked at the real 
question at issue between Voluntaries and State Charch- 
men as they might have done, and others who do not 
quite know what Mr. Gladstone’s principles really are. 
Is he not one of those described in p. 738, already 
quoted? If he is not, pray tell us where we can find 
them? Is he not a High-Churchman? Does he not 
believe in Apostolic succession as peculiarly belonging 
to Episcopalians, whether of the Popish or Protestant 
Church? Does he not thiak it the duty of the State to 
pay out of the national property the Episcopalian sect 
in Eagland, and to give her a politico-religious status 
above all others? Does he not repudiate the ideas of 
Marshall, Wardlaw, Pye-Smith, Ballantyne, Hugh, 
Barnett, and all the leaders, dead and alive, worthy of 
any note, belonging to the Liberation and kindred 
societies, on the relation of Church and State? Does 
he not object to the unconditional abolition of Church- 
rates? Does he not wish to tax Dissenters with an 
extra charge for being allowed to bury their dead in 
the grave-yards of their own National Church in case 
Church-rates should be abolished? Does he not wish 
to get in the thin end of the wedge by which the parish 
church may ultimately, almost immediately, to all 
intents and purposes, cease to be national property, and 
be handed over absolutely, without any further State 
control, to his own sect? Was not this the plain and 
unmistakesble meaning of his amendment on the late 
Church-rate Abolition Bill thrown out by the Lords? 
Is it not notorious that he never wished that bill to 
pass as the Commons sent it to the Upper House? He 
has given notice of his intention next session to intro- 
dace a bill for the abolition of compulsory Charch-rates. 
Does any sane man believe that he will in that bill 
propose unconditional abolition ? On the contrary, is it 
not a settled pointjwith him that he will drive a hard, 
unjast, and unfair bargain, called a compromise, with 
Dissenters, and that for exemption from the payment 
of a paltry impost called a Church-rate he will have the 
impudent assurance to propose that Dissenters should 
surrender their present right to deal with the parish 
church as their property ia common with their fellow 
subjects? Enlightened Dissenters regard the parish 
church as national property, and the present occupants 
as tevants-at-will, and when they speak of the abolition 
of Churvh-rates they mean that since their tenants, the 
sect now enjoying the use of their buildings, do so 
rent free, they shall be bound hereafter to keep them 


up at their own expense, not according to 
their fancy, be it Puseyite or be it Evan- 
gelical, or neither or both, but according to 


the direction of the real proprietors, the parishioners, 
or the nation at large ; in other words, they never, when 
speaking of the abolition of Church-rates, dreamt of 
handing over their rights in return to their tenants, Mr. 
Giladstone’s sect. But this is what he means, is it 
not? If one-half of my alle zations respecting the right 
hon, gentleman are correct, who will say that he is a fit 
and proper person to be entrusted with the interests of 
Dissenters either in or out of Parliament? But in 
answer to this we are told by some, in spite of all we 
have said, that Mr. Gladstone is a growing man,” I 
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had an excellent aunt who was so tall at twelve years of 
age that everybody expected she would be in course of 
time a woman of great stature, instead of which she 
never grew half an inch afterwards, and died a few 
years ego a very short woman. Mr. Gladstone has had 
twelve years four times told to develope his proportions 
of another kind, and we see as yet no signs of his 
becoming anything like a giant; and ifithe army for 
politico-religious equality is to wait for a general until 
he bo grown,” there may de peace in our day,” but 
to all human sppesrance, no victory. Soi-disant 
and other Liberal politicians talk with open mouth, and 
write with unscrupulous pen, against Mr. Disraeli for 
the part he played in the Reform Bill; and some have 
taken occasion therefrom to write homily upon homily 
on the disastrous influence of the political immorality of 
public men. Bat were Mr. Gladstone now to act as 
conspicuous a part in furtherance of the views of the 
Liberation Society, thereby contradicting all his past 
and present utterances without any good and intelligible 
reason, the inconsistencies of Mr. Disraeliſwould all be 
put in the shade, and the morality of public men, if 
shaped by such a model, would assuredly provoke the 
scorn or the pity of the Christian world. No, Mr. 
Editor, it will not do for us to wait until some chance 
breeze on the politico-religious wave awaken Mr. Giad- 
stone, and ind uce him to turn his helm, as did the wind 
in the Reform sails of Mr. Disraeli. 

We must have a man now, at this time, full 
grown,” a well-tried man to represent us in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. Is there no Dissenter who 
ean do so? After all our boasting, have we no man of 
Israel to deliver us, that we must needs go down to 
Egypt for help? Surely this need not be. If, however, 
it is a fact that the Voluntaries at present have no 
Dissenter fit to represent their interests in the Commons, 
let the whole power of Nonconformity be put in reqai- 
sition to get one—a man well acquainted with our 
views, and a firm believer in their soundness, of vigorous 
and firm mind, and with rhetorical power enough “‘ to 
grace our cause and to hold us up against the world’s 
contempt.” Peri«h the idea of compromise! Oh! for 
the pen of a Ballantyne or the tongue of a Burnett, to 
ak, Have you suffered so many things in vain? 
and are you really willing at the last hour to cower 
before your oppressors and accept their 
patronage and ridiculously call it victory ?” I have before 
meas I now write the report of the first Anti-State- 
Church Conference, and of the efforts of many whose 
names are recorded with honour there, and I cannot but 
trust that enough of their mantle has fallen upon many 
now in the ranks of Dissent to lead them to reply to 
such questionings with an emphatic No Sir, if we 
ever compromise for peace’ sake the overtare must come 
from the other side, and on our part the first article for 
the suspension of arms will inclade compensation for 
the wrongs, the outrages, the insolence, and the in- 
justice of the past, and the best security which such 
persons as our antagonists can give for their better 
behaviour in the future. 

Yours faithfully, 


A SCOTO-SAXON VOLUNTARY. 
Manse of the Voluntaries, Sept. 23, 1867. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sm. — At the ceremony of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the New Oongregational Church at Whitby, 
an account of which appears in your number of the 
18th iost., Mr. Samuel Morley as well as Dr. Smith are 


reported to have deplored the prevailing tendency to 
abandon the use of the word Chapel, and substitute 
Church in its stead. As this matter appears to cause 
needless anxiety to many minds, it is high time, if 
mere architectural terms are to be invested with 
importance, they should be dealt with etymologically : 
and that when either of these terms are used we should 
clearly understand what they really mean. With your 
permission, I will subjoin the following extract from a 
chapter on the philology of architectural terms which 
may help to dissipate a prejudice, widely spread, but of 
little consequence :— 

„The word Church, as applied to the house of God, is 
derived from the Greek 1d xvpiaxdy, from xvpios the 
Lord, of or belonging to the Lord, the Lord’s house. 
This term reached the Teutonic races through the 
Greek Church. The Latins adopted another Greek 
word, ecclesia, used in the New Testament to signify the 
assembly of the faithful rather than the place in which 
they met. This derivation of church has been contro- 
verted by some etymologistsa, who connect it with 
Sanskrit hriyd, arite, solemnity, ceremony : others refer 
it to old German circ, circle, and connect it with the 
old heathen stone circles, but the balance of evidence is 
very Sirens in favour of the Christian and Greek deri- 


N. 

„Ot the word chapel there are several alleged de- 
rivations. Acoording to Ducange and Ménage, it de- 
rives its origin from the legend of St. Martin of Tours, 
who, on a certain occasion, gave away his cloak to a poor 
man. The ecclesiastical cape, or capella, which he wore 
at the time, was treasared up as a sacred relic by Frank- 
ish monarchs, who carried it with them to the wars, 
and kept it in a separate tent. The ecclesiastics who 
bad charge of the relics were hence called cappellani, 
and the term capella became gradually transferred to 
the bu ldings attached to churches in which the relics 
were preserved. Another d-rivation, supported by Mr. 
Hen:leigh Wedgwood, refers it to the terw capella, th 
hood or covering of the altar where mass was said, the 
— eve Se sacred elements, and from thence ex- 

to the recess ip the church in which the altar 


was forming the capella or chapel of the saint 
to whom the altar was dedicated. 

** Spelman gives a third derivation, and all things oon- 
sidered, the most probable one. The Latin words capsa, 
capeella, signified a -mall box or coffer for keeping trea- 
sures, something like what was subsequently called « 
‘shrine.’ Transferred to the French language, which 
usually eliminated the s in the middle of words, it be- 
came first capella, which is frequently used in early 
documents in the sense of ; thence transferred 
to the small building in which the relics were kept and 
the saint’s alter erected (chapille), and finally to any 
succursal to the mother church. 

“The word as now applied to Nonoonformist meeting 
houses is utterly inappropriate and meaningless.” 

It will appear from the above that the term Uhurch 
admits of a very catholic interpretation, whereas the 
term Chapel is not only decidedly sectarian but purely 
and undeniably Popish. 


Sept. 20, 1867. 


I am, Sir, yours Xc., 
O. P. Q. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dua Sm. — Will you allow me to suggest that it is 
only fair, in prospect of a general conference of the Con- 
gregational body, that the opinions of ite members shall 
be regarded as unknown, and that persons undecided 
shall not be biassed by predictions as to the result. 

My own opinion is that any general decision will be 
best arrived at by a meeting comprehending a wide 
representation, and that it is undesirable to prejudice 
the question either by small sectional action—as at 
Blackburo,—or by drawing from such proceedings 
dedactions as to the opinions of the denomination at 


large. 
Dear Sir, respectfally yours, 
W. WARBURTON, 
Salford, Sept. 22, 1867. 


THE REV. J. B. SWEET ON SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm. — The Rev. J. B. Sweet, rector of Colkirk. 
with-Stibbard, has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled, “‘The Failure of the Present Sunday-school 
System, its Cause and Remedy,” in which he maintains 
that in 1851 Sunday-schools had been long enough on 
their trial to be judged by their resulta, and that if they 
were indeed, as is alleged, the nurseries of the Church, 
it must follow as a general consequence that those 
places in which the Suanday-school system bas been 
longest and most zealously worked, and has prevailed in 
greatest proportion to the population, will exhibit the 
largest congregations on the Lord’s-day, the greatest 
proportion of adult worshippers, and the highest re- 
ligious tone and appreciation of Divine ordinance,” and 
he then proceeds to prove, or attempt to prove, from 
the reports of the religious and educational census of 
1851, that the very opposite of this was the truth. 


Now, Sir, although the proposition of the rev. gentle- 
man is so opposed to the results of our own experience 
and observation that nothing but the clearest and most 
conclusive evidence could induce us to admit its truth, 
yet inasmuch as the allegation is apparently supported 
by official returns, the subject assumes sufficient import- 
ance to demand a close and searching examination, and 
I therefore ask, in the interest of our Sunday-schools, 
that you will allow me space to make a few remarks 
upon the question. 

Let me, however, at the outset, guard myself against 
misapprehension. I do not pretend to assert that Sun- 
day-schools are as effective and useful as they might be, 
and though I do not think there are many schools so 
inefficient and repulsive as those pictured by the Bishop 
of Oxford (at any rate I have not met with such), I 
fully admit that they have not done all they ought to 
have done in promoting the welfare of the millions 
who have passed through them and spreading the know- 
ledge, love, and practice of religion throughout our 
land. I cannot, however, believe what Mr. Sweet's 
argument seems to imply, that they have diminished 
instead of increasing the attendance at public worship. 
If this were indeed the case, jnstead of discussing 
remedial measures we had better at once lay the axe to 
the root of the tree and bring the Sunday-school enter- 
prise toa speedy termination. Mr. Sweet informs us 
that his calculations and observations represent the 
results of a comparison made honestly and in absolute 
ignorance of the conclusions to which it would lead, 
whether confirmatory or not of preconceived opinions,” 
and he then proceeds to compare the number of scholars 
ander instruction with the number of persons who 
attended church or chapel on the morning of March 
30, 1851, selectiog as the groundwork of his calculations 


| 


His reason for doing so was that he could find no 
counterparts in the tables of the census of religious 
worship, ‘‘ the areas differing so widely as to admit of 
no com parison.” 

This statement appears to be correct so far as 
Wolverhampton is concerned, but if Mr. Sweet had 
looked a little further, he would have found a return 
for the metropolis covering precisely the same area as 
that relating to Sunday-seholars, and had this been 
taken into the calculation inetead of Exeter, he would 
have found the result exactly opposite to that at which 
he arrived. 

Having, however, decided thus to modify the basis of 
bis caloulation, he proceeds to divide the fourteen places 
into two groups, the first containing the seven towns 
with the highest proportion of Sunday-scholars, and the 
second containing the seven places with the lowest 
percentage of Sanday-scholars, and then brings out the 
following result :— 

The first group, comprising Oldham, Leeds, Notting- 
ham, Bradford, Manchester, Sheffield, and Bristol, 
shows an average proportion to the population, Sunday- 
scholars 13°9, morning worshippers 2209; while the 
second group. comprising Hall, Beth, Birmingham, 
Newoastle-on-Tyue, Exeter, Liverpool, and Brighton, 
shows only 73 per cent, Sanday-scholars, and 25°21 
per cent. of morning worshippers; the inference being 
that with a far smaller proportion of Sunday-scholars, 
the attendance at church or chapel was 3 per cent. 
greater, 

If, however, London had been included instead of Exeter, 
the morning worshippers in the second group would have 
amounted only to 21°18 per cent., thus apsetting entirely 
Mr. Sweet's conclusions, and converting an excess of 3 
per cent. into a deficiency of 1 per cent. 

This unfortanate mistake reveals the whole mystery, 
and shows that the weak point in the calculations is the 
smallness of the areas selected for comparison, 

Rightly used, and on a large scale, statistics are doubt- 
less of immense value, but these comparisons of one town 
or group of towns with another, regardless of their 
varying and diversified circumstances, and liable as they 
are to be disturbed by the existence in some cases of 
large churches, chapels, or schools just outside the 
boundary, do not constitute a basis sufficiently extensive 
and reliable to sustain general conclusions affecting the 
whole nation, however usefal they may be in relation to 
the towns themselves, where local knowledge can be 
brought in to modify or correct the conclusions they 


suggest. 

Without pausing, then, to examine Mr. Sweet's third 
and fourth group, I propose to enlarge the basis of in- 
quiry, and compare the eight counties showing the 
largest percentage of Sunday-scholars with the eight 
which stand lowest in the scale; and as this plan will 
allow of no picking and choosing, while esch of the 
groups will comprise a popalation of nearly five 
millions, the comparison must be at once honest and 
conclusive. 

As the table I have prepared would I fear oooupy too 
much of your space, I must rest satisfied with present- 
ing two or three instances, and then giving the general 
result. 

Bedford, which stands at the head of the list, had 19°8 
per cent. of Sanday-scholara, and 34°51 per cent. of 
morning worshippers. Middlesex, the lowest in the 
scale, had 5°9 per cent. of Sunday-scholars, and 19°98 
per cent. at public worship; while Lancashire, in the 
middle of the list, had 15°9 per cent. in Sunday-schools, 
and 23°16 per cent. in attendance at church or chapel. 

I must, however, in fairness say that this regular 
gradation is not perfectly uniform, or, in other words, 
the attendance at public worship does not rise or fall in 
precise ratio to the number of Sunday-scholars. Indeed 
I do not see how this could be expected, as there are 
many circumstances which it might be confidently pre- 
dicted would influence the result, such as the prevailing 
habits of the population, the greater or lesser efficiency 
of the schools, and especially the extent to which the 
senior-class system had been worked, and separate ser- 
vioes for obildren established. 


The general result, however, is most conclusive. The 
first group, comprising the counties of Bedford, Derby, 
Monmouth, Yorkshire (West Riding), Cornwall, Not- 
tingham, Buckingham, and Lancaster, and containing a 
population of 4,724,419, shows the proportion of Sun- 
day-scholars 16 55 per cent. and attendance at morning 
service 24°12 per cent. 

The second group comprises the counties of Devon - 
shire, Salop, Northumberland, Kent, Sussex, Hereford, 
Surrey, and Middlesex, and contains a population of 
4,727,764 with 7°67 per cent. of Sunday-scholars and 
21°72 per cent. of morning worshippers, showing that 
although the number of persons attending public wor- 


fourteen towns and cities adduced by Mr. Mann to 
illustrate the comparative attendance at Sunday- | 
schools,” 

Some exception might be taken to the choice of the 
morning service only, not merely because the morning 
attendance is not in all cases the largest, but because 
many scholars with their teachers were then engaged at 
separate children’s services, and therefore, as Mr. Mann 
informs us, were not included in the returns. 


Waiving this point, however, I must regret that Mr. 
Sweet, instead of adhering to the fourteen places 


ship is in each case lower than might reasonably have 
been hoped for after seventy years of Sunday-school 
teaching, instead of being 3 per cent. worse where Sun- 
day-schools most prevail, it is 24 per cent. better ! 

I heartily wish the results had been still more satis- 
factory, and rej ‘ice to believe that progress is now being 
made in the right direction, as time will show. 

In the meanwhile I call upon the friends of Sunday- 
schools, including the Rev. J. B. Sweet, who, notwith- 
standing all he bas written, still claims to be among the 
number, to thank God and take courage. 


selected, substituted Nottingham for Wolverhampton, 
and Exeter for London. 


Asking permission to supplement this already too long 
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etter by some more general remarks in your next | 


I remain, yours truly, 


FOUNTAIN J. HARTLEY, 
Statistical Secretary of the Sunday School Union. 
56, Old Bailey, London, E.C., 
September, 1867. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 
just returned foam o tear on So ose. 
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soands very a quotation from Bradshaw 
(which, by the way, now needs revision, for the para- 
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This 


graph on this subject was evidently written several 
years ago). Whatever the difference hetween —— 
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railway-carriages and those of the continent may 
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past, I venture to affirm that the new car- 
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OLERICAL LIBERALITY. 
To the Editor of the Noncon formist. 


red | universities: it shows that the outrageous 


ae assembly, com 


wt ne stay in that — Ayal — 
vou our u . 
t. Remember me Kindly to year son. 

** Believe me, dear Sir, yours very sincere! 


N 
„Sept. 19, 1867.” 


OUR PUBLIO INSTITUTIONS. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin. — In 1860 the House of Commons appointed, on 
the motion of Sir John Trelawny, a select committee 
to inquire what additional facilities could be given 
whereby the 31 might be enabled to visit 
the great public institutions. The evidence collected by 
that committee was so full and complete, that there was 
no help for them bat to report emphatically in favour 
of opening the national science and art collections in 
the week-evenings, and establishing local museums for 
the og populations of the great metropolitan 
suburbs, t report is valuable not only for its bear- 
ings upon popular education and beneficial recreation, 
but also for the easy solution it affords of the vexed 
Sunday question,” so far, at Wast, as the institutions 
to which it bas reference are brought into the discus- 


I am in communication with many gentlemen who 
take active interest in this and all kindred enterprises ; 
the execative of the Working Men's Club and Institute 


Union have — the use of offices for 

— 412 — of your readers who may 

be disposed to any sort of assistance are requested 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. T. DEXTER, 
150, Strand, W. O., Sept. 24. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The evidence taken before Mr. Ewart's select com- 
mittee on the Oxford and Cambridge Education Bill, 
which sat last session, has been printed, and is of 
great value. The principle of the bill involves the 
whole subject of the proper application of the college 
revenues, and the reconstitution of the i 


Merton ; 


— chiefly 


— sys- 
tem and of residence in lodgings; to college and 
university expenses; to the course and objects of 
studies ; and to the tutorial and professorial 8. 
The Dean of Christ Church, as chairman of the sub- 
committee on University Extension, which dealt with 
the question of authorising and encouraging residence 
at the University outside the colleges, has treated the 
subject in his evidence with great candour, and very 
i ht. W ö the oa eg 
scale, of the system common in Scot- 
land and Germany, of permitting the students to 
reside in lodgings the university town. This per- 
mission of course be regarded, especially at 
Oxford r es mca it would be not without 
precedent), as a most dangerous innovation, as open- 
the way to the final overthrow of the collegiate 
on of the semi-monastic discipline, of the tradi- 
tions which age, at all events, has sanctified to the 
Conservative minds of country parsons and the 
other classes of ordinary Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates. Yet Dean Liddell's evidence establishes 
very clearly the benefits which might be anticipated 
from the uction of “extra” residence in the 


of which the student is now mulcted would be dimi- 
44 that the religious diffi- 
culty, which excludes so many Nonconformists and 
Roman Catholics, would be largely obviated ; that 
the facilities for obtaining university education in 
the case of men designed for a business life 
would be increased. But, unless the Legislature 
takes the matter in hand, (says the Morning Star 
in some comments on the subject) it is absolutely 
certain, 9 1 Liddell’s — that the re- 
w e desires, or anything approaching 
them, will never be carried into effect. The Con- 
og or the resident and teaching body of Ox- 
is favourably disposed towards an extension of 

the University > Goan but Congregation is not the 
supreme go ing power. Convocation, a mixed 
chiefly of the rustic and clerical 
element whi i Mr. Gladstone, is the 
ultimate court of appeal; and Convocation is per- 
haps the most reactiony and the least progressive 
tribunal to which appeal could be made. Dr. Lid- 
dell's evidence fully confirms the worst that we or 
any other spa of the University monopolies 
have ever „as to the evil effects of the pre- 
sent system. enty-five years ago, if we may 
credit the writings of men who were then under- 
graduates at Oxford or Cambridge, the abuses of the 
educational system at both one and the other Univer- 
sity were disgraceful enough ; but we have now the 
itive testimony of Dean Liddell, the head of the 
and most distinguished House at Oxford, to 

the effect that of late years education at his Univer- 
sity has been degraded, and that it is now even in 
process of degeneration. | 
The evidence of Mr. C. S. Roundell (who has long 
been conspicuous for his efforts on behalf of Univer- 
sity reform) was even more condemnatory of the 
present system pursued at Oxford. He said that the 
principle of the bill was to throw open the Univer- 
sity to poor men and to the lower middle classes, 
that it was essential to make the University of 


to competition every year. That applies to the scholar- 
ships attached to the colleges; but des those, there 
are unincorporated and school exbibitions in connection 
with the colleges, which are supposed to be double in 
amount. The scholarships, therefore, as a whole, taking 
those two classes together, are supposed to amount to 
about 80,000/. a year. I might jast mention with regard 
to the University scholarships as distinguished from the 
college scholarships, that they amount altogether to 
1,8351. per annum, of which 766/. in value are annually 
competed for. I now come to the fellowships, which are 
about 437 in number, and they may be taken to be 
worth from 2301. to 300“. a year each, and they are 
tenable for life, subject only of course to the restrio- 
tion of celibacy, and subject in another way to certain 
clerical ns of which I shall have to speak again. 
The value of those fellowships and of the headships of 
the colleges, together with the estimated annual value 
of the college buildings, has been put at at least 
140,0002, per annum. Then to take another item, the 
value of the ecclesiastical benefices attached to the col - 
leges is estimated at at least 200.000“. per annum. The 
gross total, therefore, of the Oxford University and col- 
] endowments is probably not much less than 
500, 0002. a year. What do we do with those great 
endowments? We educate about 1,400 egg ere 
chiefly of the upper class, members of the Establish 
Church. It is also to be observed that this 200, 000“. a 
year, or, more precisely, this 220,000/. a year, which I 
am referring to, for scholarships and fellowships, does 
not go for p s of education, but for fellowships 
and scholarsbips which are the prizes. 
In subsequent evidence, the witness gave reasons to 
show that the College system in general had broken 
down, especially as regards the tutorships. 

First of all, because of the very limited choice of 
tutors to conduct the education of undergraduates; and 


that is owing to these facts, that the tutors must be 
selected out of residents who are chivfly in ord- ra. I 


>| am not levelling this remark at clergymen as such; I am 


speaking now as to the fact of a restriction being im- 
posed upon the original election, which would be just 
the same thing if I were speaking of lawyers or medical 
men ; but the fact that in my own college and in the 
other colleges a large proportion of fellows must be in 
orders, natarally limits the choice, and will tend to give 
us an inferior set of men, oat of whom, as things are, 
the college tutors will mainly have to be provided. 
Therefore the choice of those tutors, the most important 
ns in the college, is virtually a matter of accident. 
en, in the second place, what happens to those tators 
when you have got them? They have no career before 
them ; they are bound to celibacy ; they are in constant 
expectation of professorships, masterships, and so on, 
elsewhere, or the clerical tutors are looking out for 
livings. Hence this follows, that the tutors are 
a fluctuating body with very rapid succession ; there is 
no permanency about them ; and what is a most notable 
fact in the university is the juniority of those tutors, 
The senior tutors of some colleges in Oxford are much 
junior to myself in standing. Then, in the next place, 
with a view to make out my position with respect to 
college tutorships, it seems to me to be impossible for the 
small colleges, or indeed for any colleges, to provide 
——— instruction, chiefly because of the varied subjects, 
istory, natural science, and others, which are vow 
introduced ioto the university curriculum. Therefore you 
have this, that one tutor in a college has to teach several 
subjects, which, of course, greatly impairs his fficienoy ; 
what you find is, that the best college tutors in the 
are quasi professors, and their leetures are 
sought after by men of other colleges, y in those 
new studies. The consequence of this, on the whole, is, 
that the new studies are starved, and no fair chance is 
given to them. The provision which was made in the 
ordinances of all the colleges, that regard should be had 
to excellency in the different branches of study recognised 
in the university schools in the election to fellowships 
has hitherto been almost a dead letter. I believe that 
at my own college, where we have announced our 
intention to give one of our fellowships next Christmas 
for natural science, that is the first instance in which 
any college has acted upon that provision of the 
ordinances ; so that, up to this moment, that provision 
bas been practically a dead letter. 4 

What remedies would you propose for the evil of 
which you complain ?—I weal act upon the sy-tem 
which i just now referred to, and which already exists, 
namely, the interchange of lectures between the col- 
leges. I would work upon that principle, only I would 
extend it to all the colleges in the University. In other 
words, I would make the basis of instruction the Univer- 
74 not the college element. Then, in the second place, 
I should wish to +ee the sinecure fellowships dealt with; 
to be replaced, first, by the introduction of the termin- 
able principle; and, secondly, in proper cases, by the 
removal of the restriction of celibacy ; and, in the third 
place, I would wish tosee the University staff of teachers 
invigorated. We can command, with our great endow- 
ments, the most eminent teachers of this or any other 
country, and if we once fill Oxford with eminent 
— I take it that the student question will resolve 
itself. 

Generally, how do you think the benefits contem - 
plated in the bill which is referred to this committee, 
can be best attained ?—-I think that in order to work out 
the full benefits of the bill, and to attract the numbers 
which we want so much, what we have to do is to pro- 
vide the best possible teaching at a moderate cost to 
students; that is to say, I would wish to see the college 
monopoly abolished. For this purpose I would wish to 
see provided professors and assistant professors, who, 
along with a certain number of college tutors, would be 
sufficient to carry out the whole college and university 
system ; but in order to be able to provide those Univer- 


sity professors with their assistant pro essors, it would 
be necessary to apply the college revenues to University 
purposes. It seems to me that whilst you do that, the 
colleges might at the same time preserve their indi- 
viduality ; only let them work as parts of one great 
corporation, and not as isolated self-interested bodies. 

With these at revenues, Mr. Roundell showed, 
Oxford failed to reach the professions, the com- 
mercial classes, and the poor. The University was 
closed for half the year—thus only, with a super- 
abundant staff of college fellows, working only half 
time. The obstacles in the way of an increase of 
members were, in his view, the late age at which 
| undergraduates come up to Oxford, the length of 


national instead of being limited to one class—the 
members of the Established Church. What he 
desired to see carried out was the application of the 
college revenues to University purposes, the object 
being the settlement in the best form, and once 
for all, of the upper-class education of the country. 
Questioned as to the amount of the revenues of Ox- 
ford University, Mr. Roundell said :— 

To begin with the echolarships: they are about 400 
in number, besides new exhibitions; they are tenable, 
as a rule, for five years, and they amount on the average 
each to 65. per annum. The scholarships, therefore, in 
, amount to 26,000/. per annum, of which 


the aggregate 
eighty scholarships, equal in value to 5,200/., are open 


sion. The last pretence for opening those exhibitions 
on the Sanday afternoon, and compelling a large body 
of Government em to give seven days” labour per 
week, would be of no avail when, by a week-evening 
opening and the distribution of surplus and duplicate 
objects, the science and art treasures of the country 
were made accessible to the vast majority of the 


a My 

e report of the committee, and also the excellent 
Free Libraries Acts, have been without much practical 
fruit. South Kensington Museum was established 
before the committee sat ; some free libraries and some 
museums are scattered up and down the country; but 
the local efforts which have been made to extend the 
operation of such and similar schemes have failed by 
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time spent over their University course, the pre- 
dominantly classical character of the studies, and the 
fact that the University at present is in the hands of 
a privileged class, and of a privileged Church. His 
grounds for tee an increase of students, if the 
change he adv were carried into effect, were 
these :— 

I should expect, and I should feel confident, that 
numbers would come to the University when certain 
things have been done; first, when we have abolished 
the University and collegiate religious tests ; secondly, 
when the emoluments and privileges of the colleges and 
of the University are fally thrown open to all who de- 
serve them ; thirdly, when we have provided a staff of 
the most eminent 1 = oe 

ven due encouragement to new studies in o to 
—— the predominantly classical character of our 
present system ; Gfthly, when the University course is 
— | . lastly, which I shoald expect to follow 
from this bill, when the cost is cheapened. What con- 
firms me in the exprotation that oumbers ill come is 
this : first of all, I look to the scholarships, which ought 
to be the feeders from the endowed schools of the 
country ; and, secondly, if it should so happen that at 
some future time the masterships »f the endowed scho Is 
should be thrown more open, and be more freed from 
restrictions, religious and otherwise, thaa they are at 

t, it would then open a great and a new career to 
vast numbers of the middle and lower class, remem- 
bering that the income of the edus - tional charities of 
the country was estimated, or rather the estimate which 
was adopted by the Duke of Newcastle's commission, iu 
1861, was that it amounted to about 370.000“. a year. 

Do you cousider avy other good effects of the bill which 
is referred t» this committee?—One good effect, 1 
think, would be that it would tend very considerably, 
and probably alone effectually, to counteract the 
aristocratic and luxurious tone of the I thiok 
that no one could over-estimate the benefit to be derived 
in the University trom the presence and example of a 
hard- i frugal-living, self denying class of stu- 
dents. I believe that such men would teach by example 
far more than any sumptuary laws that y u could pass. 

If frugality existed amoug the staents s admitted. do 
you think that the colleges would be indoced, by com- 
petition, tocheapen their high charges? IL rather have in 
view the influence which the example of the poorer and 
the more frugal and industrious set of men would have 
upon those of the upper class, who now practically 
monopolise the University, and that it would do immense 
good to them baving, side by side with them, the ex- 
ample of those hard-working aod iodastrious men. 

Do you think, then, that there is anything to be re- 
gretted in the present tone of university students? —I 
am inclined to think so. From opportanities which I 
have had from constantly going down to Oxford, I should 
be glad to preface what 
very high opinion of the character and demeanour of 
the present class of undergraduates, so that I should 
not be understood to be dis ng them for one 
moment; bat with that proviso, I do think that there is 
a want of fibre in the present class of undergraduate-. I 
think that athletic sports are becoming a positive 
nuisance ; and in place of men engaging in the true work 
of the University, those games and sports are positively 
almost taking the place of learniog. Then I think, to 
speak generally, you see traces of that in after life in 
the | professions, and in public life, and it would be ex- 

tremely important to counteract that at its source, by 
the presence of those industrious, hard-working, and 
self-denyiog men. 


Mr. Roundell expressed his belief that these 
changes would never be made without the interposi- 
tion of Parliament, because of the vested interests of 
the bad colleges ’’—that is, colleges where the edu- 
cation was bad, owing to the stagnation or obstructive. 
ness of their corporate spirit, which would be supplied 
by the passing of Mr. Ewart’s bill. In his own 
college, Merton, there was a regulation that one half 
of the twenty-four fellows should be clergymen. The 
college almost unanimously desired to change that 
ordinance by reducing the number to one-third, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as visitor, refused his 
consent, in the interests of the Church,“ and the 
Privy Council declined to question his legal right, 
and would not allow it to be 1 4 Some of the 
feasors were appointed by the Crown, and the 
——. of the day, by whom the interests of 
learning and education are too often sacrificed to the 
exigencies of political party and theological preju- 
dice. But the appointments by Convocation were 
worst of all. That body was even more governed by 
~~ and theological considerations and prejudices. 
e Congregation did not represent the educational 
interests of the place, but the parochial clergy and 
persons living within a short distance of the Univer- 
sity. As soon as anything was carried not in favour 
with the non-educational elements of the place, they 
were able, and they did in fact, call up country clergy 
and others living within fifteen miles of Oxford, to 
reverse the decision of the Congregation in Convoca- 
tion, so that the whole thing was at a deadlock. He 
should look ultimately to the vesting in a reformed 
Congregation of supreme authority in all matters of 
academical legislation, and to the deprivation of 
Convocation of all functions but that of returning 
members of Parliament and the conferring of degrees. 
The Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, gave evi- 
dence as to the expenses of undergraduates at that 


University. He said he could see no reason why E 
sons should not be admitted members of the i- 


versity 


say by stating that I havea N. 


without any means at all; but then they have talents 
and-acfuirements which justify them in doing so.” 
There were objections to living in lodgings, but they 
need not be pressed. He did not think, however, that 
students sought to live in lodgings for the sake of a 
more lax discipline. The attendance at religious 
services he should be, in the new changes, very much 
di to leave to the student’s own conscience. 
“I think,“ said the witness, it is very objectionable 
to direct that a person shall go to the college chapel 
who does not belong to the communion of the Church 
of England, or differs from it in any essential par- 
ticular.” A few Jews had gone to Cambridge, 
sometimes they had been released from c 
ance, and sometimes not. Mr. J. L. 
bursar of Trinity, was in favour of the bill He 
would have also every College emolument thrown 
open—every sizarship, every scholarship, and every 
fellowship—if possible, to all the members of the 
University. The ave annual cost to a parent for 
a pensioner at Trinity, Mr. Hammond puts at 300/. 
The Rev. H. Latham, of Trinity Hall, said he always 
named to the parents the standard of expense at his 
College as between 180/. and 200/., which includes 
everything excepting maintenance during the long 
vacation. Speaking upon the lodging question, he 
said much — upon the nature of the attendance 
at the lodgings. “ For instance, added Mr. Latham, 
„should object to anybody lodging at a milliner's, 
or being waited upon by very young or attractive 
personages.” 


— 


THE CHARGE OF TREASON AGAINST THE 
LATE MR. G. W. GORDON. 

The Spectator says: —“ Mr. Hamilton Hume 
Governor Eyre’s Mr. Hamilton Hume —is muoh 
elated at having got hold of that Con- 
federate Captain Edenborough who gave evi- 
dence two years ago that the late Mr. G. 
W. Gordon, of Jamaica, had wished to bay from 
him secretly an armed sloop, in the month of Jane, 
1865—foar months before the disturbance —and had, 
in case he could not buy the sloop, wished the arms 
to be landed at the mouth of Black River, in Jamaioa. 
Captain Edenborough seems really to have had this 
interview, but the evidence bas little bearing on the 
Jamaica disturbances. Captain Edenborough admits 
that both interviews took place in the presence of a 
Haytian, whom Mr. Gordon stated to be a Haytian 
general, and that he himself, at the time, referred the 
uest solely to the Haytian disturbances, though he 
thought it odd that arms for Hayti should be landed 
first in Jamaica, and bas since come over to the belief 
that Mr. Gordon was preparing insurrection. The 
deposition is precisely the same as that given to Mr. 
Cardwell. If Mr. Gordon really spoke of a ‘ West 
Indian Republic,’ he certainly was not hatohing 
treason in Jamaica, or he would not have been so 
frank. This deposition would not have weighed a 
feather in any fair court of justioe, in the face of the 
evidence which induced the Commissioners to be- 
lieve that Mr. Gordon had not been concerned in the 
matter at all. And, any how, it could never have 
even tended to justify the condemnation and execu- 
tion of Mr. Gordon, for the very excellent reason that 
the ceurt-martial never heard of this ocourrence.” 

The Star says it is quite necessary that the 
utmost care should be taken to investigate this story 
of the Confederate privateer, because he does not 
hide his partisanship. Great stress is now laid upon 
his having identified Gordon by means of a photo- 
graph, but before he ever saw a photograph he was 
just as sure when in England previously that the man 
hung by Mr. Eyre at Morant Bay was the person 
who had tried to buy his schooner. At that time he 
described him to Mr Cardwell as a “ swell mulatto,” 
who spoke of having been engaged in running the 
blockade to Galveston, and a sympathiser with the 
cause of the Confederates. The swell mulatto has 
pow been converted into a parson-looking personage 
with a white neckcloth—that is, after Mr. Eden- 
borough bas had the benefit of a fresh visit to Gor- 
don’s enemies in the island of Jamaica and an in- 
spection of his photographs. As the Haytians who 
were resident at Kingston at the time of the alleged 
interview are the late successful revolutionists 
against Geffrard, there is nothing improbable in the 
story that they and their agents made overtures to 
Edenborough. ‘the very fact of a Haytian general 
being present completely upsets the theory that the 
schooner and arms were wanted for a Jamaica revo- 
lation. Mr. Gordon's friends confidently believe 
they will be able to explode the whole story. 


— 
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Postscript. 


Wednesday, September 25, 1867. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
ARREST OF GENERAL GARIBAL DI. 
Fiorence, Sept. 24.—Garibaldi was arrested 


— 
Hammond, jar 


— | 


that, during the last few days, a large number of 
volunteers had taken the road to the frontiers, where 
depd's of arms bad ben made, aod whither other arms 
accompanied or followed them. From Florence and 
rest G+neral Garibaldi took the direction of the same 
frontier by way of Sinala The object of this move- 
ment was thenceforth only too evident. Action had 
really commeneoed, and therefore there arose for the 
Government the unavoidable necessity of either allow- 
ing that treaties should be broken in violation of the 
public faith, the authority of the law, and the interests 
of the nation, or of ite keeping its word and mainatain- 
ing inviolate at any price the majesty of the law. The 
Ministry has performed its duty. Volunteers who were 
on the road to the Roman frontier, or had already 
ved there, were notified to retarn to their hom 

and those who refused were conducted thither. Gene 
Garibaldi at Sinalungs was summoned, in the name 
of the law, to retrace his steps, and having refused, 
he was conducted to Alessa dria. Supplies of arms have 
also been seized, The Ministry ha- perfo-med a psinfal 
duty, but it foresaw ovnsequences stil! more dep! rable 
had it temporised any longer, The wisdom of the Italian 
people, if did not render this step less painfal, at least 
made it less dificult. 

Fiorgence, Sept. 24 (9.5 p.m.).—Garibaldi’s arrest 
has caused some excitement. A large crowd paraded 
the oity this evening, shouting, “ Release Gari- 
baldi | ’ 
bas been restored. 

Panis, September 24 (Evening).—The Patrie of 
this evening states that great animation reigns at 
Toulon in consequence of the news from Italy. Oon- 
tradiotory ramours are in circulation there. Acoord- 
ing to some there was a question of sending a 
squadron of evolation to watch the Roman coast, and 
the order for ita departure would shortly be sent to 

ao, where Admiral Gueydon is stationed. The 

iniater of War was shortly expected to arrive at 
Toulon, and every arrangement had been made for 
embarking troops if necessary. The Patrie adds it 
is certain that several ships are ready to sail, and 
that the transport Intrépide has received orders to 
arm ny: 

A Florence telegram states that arrests were made 
there on Sanday night, and that seizures were made 
at the railway-station on Monday of several chests of 
rifles di to Perusa. The officers of the Antibes 
Legion are said to have tendered their resignations. 
Several arreste have been made at Narni by the 


Papal police. 


In the North German Parliament yesterday an 
animated discussion took place on the address in 
reply to the speech from the throne. Count Bismarck 
contended that no had taken place in the 
territorial relations of Luxemburg to Germany, and 
that the destruction of the fortress was an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise. He asked to be allowed 
to maintain a prudent reserve with regard to Sonth 
Germany, on the ground that the opposite course 
might tend to defeat the which the nation 
was anxious to see accomplished. The delay in the 
settlement of the North Schleswig question was, he 
said, occasioned by the intermixture of the German 
and Danish elements in the population. 

According to intelligence received at Vienna from 
Mexioo, Admiral Tegethoff’s mission has failed. The 
Mexican Government will not give up the body of the 
late Emperor Maximilian before the settlement of 
pending questions, and ularly the recognition 
of the Mexican Republic by the European Powers. 


Tun Pan-Anoutican Srnop.—The proceedings of 
the synod were formally opened at eleven o'clock 
mgr with the celebration of the service of the 

oly Communion in the chapel of Lambeth Palace. 
A few minutes after ten the gates of the Palace 
were thrown open, and for the next hour the 
bishops who intended to take part in the conference 
continued to arrive in close successsion, some in 
722 many in hansom cabs; while the Bishop 
of Labuan and a few others, as became the more 
primitive habits of missionary life, walked to the 
place of meeting. The Bishops of London and 
Oxford were among the last to reach the Palace. 
‘Lae Epistle at the service, which was prefaced by 
some introductory observations from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was read by the Archbishop of 
Dublin ; the Gospel by the Archbishop of Armagh. 
When the service terminated the whole of the 
bishops retired into the hall in which the confer- 
ence is being held. Permission to attend at their 
deliberations was refused to the representatives of 
the press, and the only persons allowed to be pre- 
sent are two shorthand writers who have been en- 
gaged to take notes of the proceedings. The total 
number of bishops composing the synod is seventy- 
six. The Archbishop of York is not one of 
number. Some other lish prelates are also absent 
from its meetings. The sittings yesterday lasted fivo 
or six hours. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 
The attendance at this morning's market was only moderate, 
and the demand /or all kinds of produce ruled inactive. Fresh 
up from Essex and Kent, both coast wise and by rail, the 
arrivals of English wheat have been limited, but the quality 


The troops were called out, and tranguillity . 


without being members of colleges (the 
object of the bill). They had some very poor students 
at St. John's, who live at an astonishingly small 
cost,” the lodging costing them 7s. or 88. a-week, 
and the necessary hall charge being 1s. 6d. a-day. A 
poor person who comes as sizar might get through for 
80/. a-year. Asked by Mr. Beresford Hope if he 
thought the average run of well-disposed young men 
lived too luxuriously and expensively, Dr. Bateson 
repeat, “T have not a doubt about it.“ Every degree 
0 


Kd arrives at Cambridge. “I am frequently 


yesterday evening at Sinalunga, near Sienna, by 
order of the Italian Government. He was conveyed 
by special train to Florence, and from thence to 
Alessandria. At the time of his arrest he was pre- 
paring to enter the Pontifical territory. 

This evening’s Official Gazette says :— 


The agitation by which it ha» been sought to * 
the country to violate intervati val stipulations, fer 


of the samples was generally good. For both red and white 
parcels the inquiry was very slow, but in all business con- 
cluded Monday’s currencies were realised. There-..was an 
extensive show of foreign wheat, for which the demand was 
quite in retail, at about that day's rates. Barley, owing to 
the small quantity on offer, was quite as dear. Floating 
cargoes of grain are in steady request. at very full prices. The 
malt treds continues quiet, without chaoge in prices. Large 
Su; p'ié. of oats coutinue to come to hand, and all sound corn 
from calm down, has become stronger and more | elle steadily on previous terms, Beans and peas are very firm 
audacious, wy Om a frank and decisive declaration the | in price, but the transactions passing are not numerous. No 
Ministry resolved to fulfil ite duty and keep ite pledged | change has taken place in the value of either town or country 
word. The Ministry bad convinced itselt of made flour, Oakes are steady in value. 


applied to,” said Dr. Bateson, “ by persons to render 
assistance, and I know that some come absolutely 
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stirring week, and there is 

tranquil calm which has 
marked the tenour of the last month or two is 
at an end, both at home and abroad. 


ocking details of outrages 
and cruelties—confined mainly, however, to the 
brick-making trade—the Fenians of that city 
have startled the country with a new sensation. 
Colonel Kelly and Captain Deasy, two head- 
centres, were arrested in Manchester, and after 
undergoing a preliminary examination, were 
being conveyed to gaol outside the town, when 
the prison van was attacked by some forty 
Fenians armed with new American revolvers. 

i were, after a hard contest, 


in the Irish q 

ve got out of the ki 
Nearly all the assailants of the police, including 
Allen, who killed Serjeant Brett, are in custody, 
and are to be tried forthwith by a Special Com- 
mission. It is satiafi to find that, apart 
from a few Irish labourers, this 88 
is strongly reprobated by the population of 
Manchester, as shown by the multitude who 
attended the funeral of Serjeant Brett. But in 
some of Ireland the escape of the Fenian 
leaders was celebrated by bonfires and festivity. 
The Fenians have again shown their power of 
doing mischief, which if it does not help to 


further one iota their ultimate object, will | Aff 


— secure new dupes and swell their 


The Paris press is e ted at the calm 
and haughty circular of Count Bismarck to the 
diplomatic representatives of North Germany. 
oT the Beak 1 — | 7. 
of the ch papers is the of M. 
Schneider, who is not only the President of the 
Legislative Body, but one of the t em- 
ployers of labour in the kingdom. M. Schneider 
warns every one of the im ce of attacking 
not only French security, but even her legiti- 
mate susceptibilities or her national honour,” 
and his remarks are copied into the official 
journal. Again there are detailed statements 
of 247 and though France is 
suffering from a severe commercial crisis, and a 
bad harvest, the Moniteur Industriel, a journal 
devoted to the interests of French trade, ventures 
to declare “ that a war against Prussia would be 
generally well received.” Meanwhile the King 
of Prussia, who has dissolved his local legisla- 


ture, has been reviewing the Baden . P 


is about to visit in succession the South 
Sovereigns. 


But while international antipathy and jea- 
lousy continue to smoulder on either side of the 
Rhine, there is imminent danger of an outbreak 
on Roman territory. Garibaldi has, it is said, 
fixed upon Saturday next for an outbreak in the 
— od City, and is mt it 13 to be deterred 

rom urpose o public declaration of the 
Italian Minvtry rb y will uphold at all 


risks international > and the sove- 


reignty of the law. Papal Court is panic- 
stricken, and in a dilemma. It is making 
arrests, but Italian youths are crossing the 
frontier, in spite of the cordon of Italian troops. 
Nearly all the Pontifical troops—few of which 
can be relied on in an emergency, all the officers 
of the Antibes Legion having resigned ina body 
—have been concentrated at Rome. Pius IX. 
must decide whether he will allow his Go- 
vernment to be subverted by insurrection 
fomented by Garibaldian intruders, or call to 
his aid the troops of Victor Emmanuel, who are 
not likely to leave Rome very speedily when 
once installed there. 

According to later accounts, however, the 
Papal Government has got a respite. On his 
way to the Roman frontier, while at Sinalunga, 
near Sienna, Garibaldi, having refused to retrace 
his steps, was arrested by order of the Italian 
Government, and conveyed a prisoner to the 
fortress of Alessandria. Many of his volunteers 
have also been turned back, and their arms 
seized. Though the arrest of Garibaldi has 
caused some tumult at Florence, his movement 
on Rome does not seem to have met with the 
general approval of the nation, and the circum- 
stances under which he was captured will disarm 
that popular excitement which might otherwise 
have burst forth. The Italian people cannot 
fail to 11 an 
imperative necessi upho engage- 
ments and the — ae ny law. But though 
Garibaldi has been ed, the urgency of 
settling the Roman question has become more 
im ive in consequence of his failure. 

Social Science meetings at Belfast pro- 
mise to help in the solution of some of the great 
questions of the day. Irish grievances have 
naturally occupied a foremost place in the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, and the ina 
address of Lord Dufferin dealt so freely with the 
Irish Church difficulty, that Sir Thomas Bate- 
son and other conspicuous Churchmen have 
withdrawn from the assembly. The landlord 
and tenant question, university training, and 
the national system of education in Ireland, 
have been freely dealt with in the sectional 
meeti and amongst the papers read was a 
masterly essay on “ The adaptation of old uni- 
versities to the requirements of the present day,” 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, which, in conjunction 
with the evidence taken before Mr. Ewart's Com- 
mittee, will stimulate the demands for those re- 

at Oxford and Cambridge that cannot 


forms 
1 2 1 
To spite the Congress, not now in session 


and therefore helpless, President Johnson has 
issued an amnesty proclamation which pardons 
all but a small number of the Confederates. 
This step, however humane in itself, can only 
be re published at the present juncture, 
as an attempt to thwart the Reconstruction 
Act. It is supposed that the Democratic 
victories in California and Maine encouraged 
Mr. Johnson to believe that his policy would be 
endorsed by his countrymen. It has, unques- 
tionably, inflamed the anger of the Republican 

y, and increased the growing demand for 

im ent of the President. But it has 
yet to be proved that he has violated the letter 
of the law. Mr. Johnson’s fault is a dogged 
adherence to constitutional forms which were 
swept away by the triumph of the North. 


ec to be anxious to administer a consti- 
— w 09 wes Dues in 2 1 of 

irginia, he is o e way for a revo- 
lution, not 4. Ao for, which will 
deprive the chief officer of the Executive of 
independent power. His actions seem to savour 
more of the monomaniac than the statesman, 
and his own Cabinet are as much at a loss to 
understand his antics as the mass of the people. 


THE BISMARCK CIRCULAR. 


For the last fortnight great excitement has 
been exhibited by the French press over a di 
lomatic circular which M. de Bismarck ad- 
dressed to Prussian agents at the South German 
Courts. The angry fuss which most of the 
Paris journals are making over that quiet but 
sardonic note, resembles the cackle of a half- 
score of hens, when they have unexpectedly 
found something which seems te threaten their 
ulline “susceptibilities.” It is very possible 
that the object which has started the -yard 
family, unpleasant as it looks, may be really 
— but this does not prevent the chorus 
of chuckling and screeching from proceeding 
crescendo, until chanticleer thinks fit to throw 
out a challenge to all the cocks of the neigh- 
bourhood, or, in case he takes no notice, from 
stimulating one another's wrath until simple 
exhaustion compels them one by one to cease 
their discordant clamour. The Paris press, 


1 | in communicatin 


the public opinion of France, and, judging from 
the unanimity with which they have taken 
offence at M. de Bismarck’s Circular Note, 
public opinion elsewhere begins to apprehend 
war between France and Prussia. The money 
markets of Europe are sensitively alive to every 
assing phase of the journalistic fray. Capital 
— increasingly cautious. Enterprise 
stands still to watch. Commerce languishes. 
There is the prospect of another year of uncer- 
tainty for trade and manufacture—and all be- 
cause the Prussian Minister in a note to certain 
of his diplomatic agents has indisereetly 
quizzed “ the just susceptibilities ’’ of France. 
We all remember the fusillade of telegrams 
which preceded, attended, and followed the 
Emperor Napoleon's visit to the Austrian 
Emperor at Salzburg. Ofcourse, we are unable 
to say on whose authority they were published, 
from whom the information they contained was 
derived, or what were the political objects they 
were intended to subserve. This only we know, 
that they indicated, with customary reserve, it 
is true, a rapprochement between France and 
Austria, amounting, if not to a formal alliance, 
certainly to a mutual understanding, as to the 
licy to be observed in reference to the en- 
orcement of the Treaty of Prague, both as it 
affects Schleswig-Holstein affairs and also the 
German States south of the Main. It certainly 
was not unnatural for the Government at 
Berlin, in view of these telegrams and of the 
use made of them by the French press, to ask 
some explanation of the real meaning of the 
Salzburg interview. The answer it received, 
being that it had no other object than one of 
condolence with the House of Hapsburg on the 
melancholy termination of the Mexican empire, 
and the ical fate of Maxim lian, was pro- 
nounced perfectly satisfactory. M. de Bismarck, 
the substance of these facts 
to his agents at the South German Courts, says 
that he expected such a reply as he has received, 
was satisfied with it, and all the more so because 
neither France nor Austria could be suspected 
of a design to prevent the legitimate develop- 
ment of German interests, and because Germany 
would not be likely to suffer any foreign inter- 
ference with internal affairs which were pecu- 
liarly her own. 
To us Englishmen, whose s tibilities are 
not touched, M. de Bismarck’s Circular reads 


; calmly and politely enough. There is an under- 


tone of irony in it which extorts a smile—but 
the rather bumptious tone of French journalism 
fairly laid it open to this sort of rebuke. In 
other respects, it takes with it our assent. 
North German no reason to violate the 
main articles of the Treaty of Prague—Prussia 
has no immediate temptation to advance beyond 
the line of the Main. On the contrary, her 

licy, or at all events the policy of her present 

vernment, is to let the advance come from 
the South to the North, and to prevent it 


from coming too hastily. Prussia sees the im- 
policy of forcing a union between the two 
great but unequal halves of Germany into one 


empire by any resort to violence. She has no 
need to lead her armies across the frontier in 
order to conquer unwilling kinsmen. She would 

refer, for internal political reasons, that the 

tates of South Germany should retain for 
awhile their present constitutional individuality 
of form, and would restrict any closer alliance 
to mere commercial and fiscal matters. But she 
knows very well what is coming. She does not 
affect ignorance of, or indifference to, the yearn- 
ing of the whole German people, to constitute 
themselves into one State, under one dynasty, 
one legislature, one administration, one name. 
M. de Bismarck quietly recognises this state of 
things in his Circular, and in the name of the 
German race protests by anticipation against 
foreign interference. He might have done more 
wisely perhaps, had he written nothing—silence 
would not have misbecome, nor, in any way, 
have endangered his position. There was no 
obligation resting upon him to take the provo- 
cation which had been somewhat ostentatiously 
offered. But the position he assumes is un- 
assailable, and he probably desired France to 
know, once for all, that German affairs are not 
to be regulated by French susceptibilities. 


We doubt whether public opinion in France, 
as contradistinguished from the public opinion 
represented by the Paris newspapers, really does 
demand a foreign policy which shall aim at 
keeping neighbouring nations weak, in order 
that France may be relatively strong. At any 
rate, we feel convinced that if France be not 
hurried into war, she will come to acquiesce in 
what, under any circumstances, is now inevi- 
table. She would have preferred a federation 
of small Italian States to a kingdom of Italy, 
but the unanimity and enthusiasm of the 
Italians superseded the provisions of the Treaty 
of Zurich, and France was wise enough not to 


with or without reason, is supposed to represent | insist upon an impraoticability. Her preferences 
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have now to encounter a similar overwhelmin 
tide of national determination in Prussia, an 
she will, on mature reflection, perceive that the 
Treaty of Prague may be rendered obsolete 
without any direct in ion of its provisions. 
There may be more touchiness of feeling on this 
subject than we are inclined to suspect, and, on 
the other hand, there may be Jess than the 
papers represent. One thing is certain—there 
is as yet no casus belli, not even a decent pretext 
for war, as there was in the Luxemburg affair. 
We question whether the Emperor will furnish 
one, for he will be cautious how he braves the 
censure of E Nor do we imagine that 
the man who holds in his hand the destiny of 
the German people, will lay himself open to any- 
thing more than mere popular clamour. He 
has said his say, and that is enough for the 
resent. Our hope is that the fire will die out 
or want of substantial fuel—and that time 
enough will be allowed both parties to cool 
their superfluous ardour, and resolve to seek 
in domestic development the strength and 
defence which neither of them will gain from 


ar. 

Towards this desired consummation the press 
of this country may contribute something —not, 
however, by persisting in daily declarations that 
war ia inevitable. It is quite possible to preci- 
pitate the very evil we dread, by creating a 

ublic opinion in Europe that it must come. 

he disputants are apt enough to be infected 
with the atmosphere that surrounds them, and 
to believe themselves under a species of coercion 
to fight, merely because every one tells them 
they must. There is really no ground of quarrel 
between France and Germany, and it ought to 
be assumed that, in the absence of such ground, 
it is morally impossible they can be guilty of the 
infatuation of rushing into conflict. Neither of 
the two Powers is insensible to the pressure of 
European opinion—France more particularly— 
and each of them should be made to feel that 
these bickerings are disgraceful to them, and are 
really becoming a nuisance to the world. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


We publish in another column a letter from 
“A Scoto-Saxon Voluntary,” taking exception 
to an editorial article which appeared in the 
Ni ist a fortnight back, on the leader- 
ship of the r We then stated the 
considerations which weighed with us in a 
ferring to entrust that responsible post to Mr. 
Gladstone, who now holds it, to seeking from 
among the ranks one whose opinions on politico- 
ecclesiastical topics might approach more closely 
to our own. One might have supposed, from 
the strain of animadversion addressed to us by 
our correspondent, that we are anxious to effect 
a “compromise” of the principle which we have 
spent our lives in honest and not wholly un- 
successful efforts to promote, and that we are 
on the look-out for an opportunity to betra 
into the hands of its adversaries the cause whic 
we have the honour of serving, and which, we 
may add, we ourselves raised up in its present 
practical and aggressive form. Neve 
we beg to assure our irate correspondent that, 
while he is perfectly free to canvass any opinions 
to which we have given public expression, he 
would exercise no great stretch of charity in 
assuming that our fidelity to the work in which 
we are engaged, our loyalty to principle, our 
willingness to make sacrifices and to face obloquy 
in behalf of religious equality, are fully equal 
to his own. What we expressed in the article 
to which he refers we expressed advisedly, 
and with a simple and sincere intention of pro- 
moting, not of compromising, the end which he 
and we profess to have in view. 


“A Scoto Saxon Voluntary” seems asto- 
nished and grieved by our having said that “ we 
have more faith in the sound development of 
his (Mr. Gladstone’s) politico-ecolesiastical 
opinions than we have in that of many who now 
appear considerably ahead of him.” We re- 
ferred to a school, or sub-section, of Liberal 
politicians, who, although they are not only 
willing, but anxious, to assist in the removal of 
the practical grievances which still injure or 
annoy the Dissenting communities, reject alto- 

ether their views of the unscripturalness, un- 

wfulness, and inexpediency of Church Estab- 
lishments—who would liberalise the National 
Church by giving up her doctrinal and disci- 
— distinctness, as a Church, by allowing 

er clergy to preach what they please, and by 
comprehending within her pale every shade of 
religious faith. We had in our eye especially 
those who, having no faith in the supernatural 
origin or claims of Christianity, would not 
object to share the ecclesiastical endowments of 
the nation with those who have, and whose 
theory, reduced to its primary elements, is that 


—— 


every one should pay for every one's religious 
teaching. We stated our willingness to act with 
these gentlemen so long as there might remain 
a common ground of action between us—but we 
intimated that the time must come when our 
several paths would branch off in opposite direc- 
tions, and that separation of Church and State 
could never be reached through the medium of 
their principles. 

Of Mr. Gladstone we had more hope, simply 
because Mr. Gladstone holds one essential prin- 
ciple which we believe to be indispensable to 
the ultimate emancipation of Christianity from 
State patronage and control—namely, that the 
Church is a divine institution, and that she can 
only do her work as becomes her when she is 
independent. He may, for aught we can tell to 
the contrary, be a High Churchman, and be- 
lieve in Apostolical succession. We give him 
in all such matters the same liberty as we ask 
for ourselves. But granting that he holds these 
views, we see in them—however we may other- 
wise object to them—no necessary connection 
with the principle of an endowed national 
Church. No one has insisted with more per- 
suasive — than Mr. Gladstone upon the 
injury which results from dependence upon ex- 
ternal aid; no one has described more vividl 
than he the fruitfulness which comes of self- 
reliant effort. We know that, as yet, his faith 
in the affection, the hope, the earnestness, the 
devotedness of Christian disciples to maintain 
their own religious institutions, is imperfect. 
— have admitted that — 2 of his 
early training in an opposite school still cling to 
hime but believing him to be thoroughly con- 
scientious, and by no means ~~ we expect 
him to work out his way from the premises he 
already holds to the only practical conclusions 


which they will fairly admit of, and that the 
pressure of the times will immensely quicken 


the — 

A all, however, the question we discussed 
was, not who shall be the ised and trusted 
exponent of Dissenting principles to the Imperial 
Legislature, but who shall lead the Liberal 


party. They are very different questions. While 
. Gladstone is at the head of the Opposition, 
or is en with the chief conduct of ber 


Majesty's Government, there will, we should 
hope, be many who will feel it incumbent upon 
them to press upon him and upon Parliament 
an ecclesiastical policy in close conformity with 
the views held by Dissenters, — 7 — their 
— cee, be ee — ail 
some are W 

suatified to do this. But such men, highly 
valued and trustworthy as they may be to dis- 
charge that responsible duty, may be utterly 
incompetent to secure or take the leadership of 
the Liberal party. They may lead on their own 

uestions, and in course of time may compel the 


inister to follow. But the functions of the 7 


commanding officer of whom we were speak- 


ing are of a higher, broader, more 
eneral kind—demanding a capacity in 
him who exercises em of winning 


public confidence, of a deliberative 
assembly, of shaping a — J policy, and of 
forming, when called upon, an administration. 
If “A Scoto-Saxon Voluntary,” can point out 
such a man among Dissenters, not only as he 
would prefer to Mr. Gladstone, but as Parlia- 
ment and the nation would prefer, to see in the 
occupation of that high post, by all means let 
him correct us, and we will gladly stand corrected. 
But if not, let him refrain from insinuating that 
those who accept Mr. Gladstone's leadership, 
are “really willing at the last hour to cower 
before their oppressors, and — their oon - 
descending patronage and ridiculously call it 
victory.” This kind of rhodomontade shows 
that 1 knows very little of the matter upon 
which he speaks so fiercely and at random. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Tun Blue Book which contains the evidence 
taken before Mr. Ewart's Committee, and the 
interesting discussions in the Social Science 
Congress, are an indubitable sign that the 
Universities question has entered upon a new 
stage. In this case, as always, Tory exclusive- 
ness has only hastened the final issue. If 
Parliament had accepted Mr. Coleridge's Bill 
a year or two since, the demand for more 
sweeping measures of University reform, though 
it would not have been silenced, might have 
been postponed for a time. The Church might 
have conceded the claims of Nonconformists, 
and have still enjoyed for a while its practical 
monopoly at Oxford and Cambridge. But 
re discussions have revealed anew the 
shortcomings of these institutions as national 
seminaries. Commissions of inquiry there 
have been, and they have extorted certain im- 
provements of management, and the removal | 


SS 


of some flagrant abuses. Coerced by Parlia- 
ment, the University authorities were obliged 
to open a side door to admit Noncon- 


formists to some of the ivileges of 
these seats of learning. But they vigilantly 
guarded the chief to the Uni- 


versity citadel. With traditional fatuity the 
Tories have ranged themselves on the side 
of the monopolists, and have for a while suc- 
ceeded in resisting the pressure from without. 
It is the old story once again repeated. The 
arty which for ten years refused all reform of 

arliament, have been at 3 landed, they 
hardly know how, in household suffrage. The 
same party, having successfull fought for Uni- 
versity exclusiveness against the claims of Dis- 
senters, now find themselves confronted by a 
demand for making Oxford and Cambridge 
national institutions. Last spring they were 
warned by Mr. Gladstone of the inevitable 
result. But his counsel was unheeded. They 
now have to encounter the sweeping changes 
which the revelations of Mr. Ewart's Committee 
must entail, while they have created the instru- 
mentality which will them into effect, 
spite of formidable vested interests. 


It will be remembered that last Session Mr. 
Ewart brought in a Bill for the extension of Uni- 
versity education, with a view to throwing open 
these national institutions to the lower mnidde 
and working classes. The measure was referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which had not completed its labours when the 
Session terminated. But the evidence laid be- 
fore the Committee is of value. It em- 
braces an investigation into the comparative 
advantages of the collegiate system and of resi- 
dence in lodgings; college and University 
expenses; the course and objects of studies; 
and into the tutorial and rial systems. 
From the evi given by eminent members of 
both Universities we obtain a tolerably accurate 
idea of their present condition, an 
tent to which they subsefve their osten- 
sible object. It is a pai pic 
the ici abuses that spring from the 


irresponsible administration of endowments. 
Look at Oxford University as photographed 
by the masterly hand of Mr. C. 8. Roundell, 


who has 80 riously studied the whole 


subject, and worked with untiring zeal 
to its efficiency as a national 
seat of learning. With princely revenues esti- 
mated at 220, or including college 
livings at half a million, it ides education 
for only 1,400 graduates, 


members of the upper 

lished Church. ith a maximum of resources, 
it produces a minimum of results. It is an 
aristocratic and clerical monopoly. The colleges 
are medieval institutions which absorb the 
+ 1 * ¥ of the copper a KE a 
able fellowships en mai ergy- 
men; and 80 2 is the, fe that 
even the bad colleges, those which are s t 
and inefficient, and provide inferior tuition, are 
always filled. The inadequate accommodation, 
the restricted curriculum of education, and the 
needless expense, to say nothing of religious 
tests, keep away the professional and mercantile 
c from Oxford. The absence of competi- 
tion, and the lack of stimulus, have brought 
about as t state of things. For half the 
year the colleges are closed, and athletic sports 
occupy far more of the attention of the under- 
graduates than their studies—so that Oxford has 
come to be more of a pleasant lounge for the 
majority of the young men who are sent there 
than a training institution for after life. 


Those who are best acquainted with the 
failure of our University system are the most 


anxious for 1 reforms. But they are 
werless to effect a change. Oxford, for 
instance, is governed by Convocation, and 


Convocation is ruled by the non-resident clergy, 
who are always ready to rush to the rescue 
whenever abuses are assailed or vested interests 
threatened. It is impossible that a medieval 
institution, which 4 fails to 
accomplish its prof purpose, can long 
be allowed to remain in its present condi- 
tion. As Mr. Goldwin Smith says, in the 
admirable paper read before the Social Science 
Congress at Belfast, “an institution which is 
sectional cannot be national, and an institution 
which is not national cannot educate the 
nation.” Whether the demand for reform take 
the shape of a protest against religious tests or 
for University extension, the result will be the 
same. In order to become national seats of 
learning, the whole educational machinery 
of Oxford and Cambridge must be recast, 
the revenues of the colleges appropriated 
to University purposes, every ecclesiastical 
barrier broken down, and facilities afforded for 
enabling all her Majesty's subjects to avail 
themselves of the advantages of University 


education. 
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THE “UGLY RUSH.” 


vx some ago, Mr. Henley seceded from 
sas Decby Cabinet because he dreaded leet the “hard 
and fast line” of a ten-pound occupation franchise, 
which was a conspicuous feature of the first Conser- 
vative Reform Bill, might at some future day invite 
an “ugly rash” of the excluded upon an artificial 
barrier too weak to resist it, he displayed the 
the courage of an honest 
each one 0 


by an immediate 

arises, and thus 

gate 

Take 
many of us 

inflicting upon the body all sorts of indignities and 
injustices, in a kind of vague hope that because the 
appointed and appropriate penalties are not forthwith 
exacted, or are exacted in a very miti and 


tigated 
we shall hear no more of them? A 


i 


: 
5 
5 
8 
: 


oustomary 
living—a daily inattention to the craving of the lungs | 


and the skin, the one for pure air, the other for pure 


of which, perhaps, is of mach importance considered 
by iteclf—all these, even although they may be 
indulged in year 
bodily health to 
laying up in 


tf 


own. 

sudden 

to the 

making 

pretty 

entitled 

of and 

upon them for the neglects and trespasses of 
foregoing years. There are few amongst them who 
might not have foreseen, had they chosen to give 
themselves a moment's reflection, that the day would 


A folly of precisely the same order, is common to 
men in the conduct of their secular affairs. Things 


shadowy expectation that something, at some time or 
another, may turn up to rescue them from the incon- 
venience to which they have been laid, or to which 
they have laid themselves, open. The comparatively 
trivial crook in their lot is suffered to remain un- 
The untoward circumstance—like a 
small bit of wire allowed to find its way further and 
further into the interior of some wheelwork, instead 
of being set right at the instant—is permitted to 
work itself into the scheme of daily life. Thence- 
forth, more time, more ingenuity, more 
pended in staving off a constantly growing, and an 
increasingly threatening evil, than would have suf- 
ficed, had there been only moral courage to direct 
them, to put everything “ on the square” and to go 
on pleasantly for the future. Some persons there 
are whose entire energies are absorbed in attempts to 
dodge an “ugly rush’’ which lack of manliness to 
meet first errors has gradually rendered imminent, 
and, at some time, certain. All things go awry 
with them, as all things will go awry whenever 
follies unrectified culminate into a settled incapacity 
to control their course ; and they bewail their unlucky 


from the adverse power. Then comes the “ugly 
rush,” which the artificial “hard and fast line of 
the unaided will, is utterly unable to withstand. 


substitute dexterity for moral courage, which 
gradually accumulates against them a crowd of evil 
chances. They cannot turn this way or that for fear 
of encountering the result of some former weakness 
or wrong. They are pretty sure to be unsuccessful 
in the end, and the longer they have contrived to 
evade the ugly rush, the more overwhelming it is 
when it comes at last. This is, we venture to say, 
the natural history of many of the commercial bieak- 
downs which have surprised the world. 

It is the same with character. Little matters of 
wrong are neglected, instead of being dragged into 
the presence of conscience, judged and punished, and 
so require other wrongs to hide them in obscurity. 
We are too apt to forget that every evil act of ours 
permitted to go at large passes over to the adverse 
side, so far as our moral character is concerned, and 
that the more numerous they are, the more difficult it 
becomes to resist the malign influences which they 
treasure up against us. For a time, perhaps, we 
may cherish the hope of being strong enongh to 
make head against them, even while we are daily 
increasing the balance of advantage which they 
possess against us. But the moment comes when all 
our reserves of force are exhausted, and we feel our- 


selves incompetent to gain another inch of ground 


Character, already permeated by corroding agencies, 


gives way under the sudden pressure, to what extent, 
and with what accompanying circumstances of suf- 
fering and shame, it is seldom left for ourselves to 
decide. 


There would be less misery in the world—nay, that 
is saying but a small thing—there would be im- 
mensely more positive good, if people would but 
take timely precautions, with regard to all the de- 
partments of their being, against becoming exposed 
at some indefinite but yet inevitable period of their 


gress. In many senses besides that which is usually 
attached to it, the saying of the Master is true, 
„ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. What- 
soever is not done with then, is thrown over to the 
morrow, and becomes an additional obstacle to our 
advance. We put ourselves by our neglect under the 
necessity of driving before us on every morrow the 
unsettled and undisposed of misdeeds of the preced- 
ing day, and they sadly tend, even when there are 
not many of them, to embarrass our free progress. 
But soon become too numerous for 


choice and by the laws of the road. Still they 


who get to this pass who do not look back with vain 
regrets and deep self-condemnation upon that laxity 
which, in earlier and smoother times, declined to deal 
with the day’s evil, when it was but the evil of a day, 
and when it might, without much effort, have been 
extinguished. The want of courage which they ex- 
hibited then, betrayed them into incalculable misery ; 
and, unless they set matters straight whilst yet they 
could, their after lives have been little else than a 
reiterated and painful effort to evade a clearly-fore- 
geen and much-dreaded ugly rush.“ 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Womo CLassEs.— 
It is understood that the Reform League and the 
Working Men's Society are determined to make an 
effort to got some of their friends into Parliament for 
the metropolitan boroughs at the next eleo- 
tion. There seems to be no doubt that the advanced 
reformers in Lambeth will support Mr. Beales; and 
Mr. George Potter is said to be making some way 
amongst the working classes of Marylebone with a 
view to the tation of that boro Mr. 
Baxter Langley will go to Greenwich; Mr. Brad- 
laugh, it is said, to the Tower Hamlets; Mr. Perfitt, 
who unsuccessfully contested Finsbury some time 

is said to be 


r 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 


The official and semi-official papers have been very 
chary in noticing Count Bismarck's recent circular. 
The other jo comment upon it in very animated 
terms, and consider it to be an act of provocation to 
France. The Zemps talks of M. de Bismarck’s 
haughty irony. ‘“ M. de Bismarck,” it says, makes 

e of our Government, and does not take the 
trouble to conceal it. In substance the circular is 
equivalent to the denunciation of the Treaty of 

» The Presse calls it an “impertinent cir- 
cular.” Figaro says it is assured, and easily believes, 
that the circular was very coldly received by the 
French Government. In conversations it is called 
insolent and grossier, and spoken of with considerable 
irritation. M. de Girardin says, in the Liberté, that if 
France were to be polled at this moment, under the 
sensation produced by M. de Bismarck’s circular, he 
does not doubt that the sentence would be war. He is, 
however, decidedly for resisting the excitations of the 
war journals, and he notices what is palpable to those 
familiar with the Paris press—that the journals under 
the immediate influence of Ministers are ordered to 
be silent. The France, commenting upon the ciroular 
of Count Bismarck, says :—“It is not France who 
provokes the national susceptibility of Germany: it 
is Prussia who provokes the susceptibilities of France. 
Prussia’s policy is irritating. In this she is wrong. 
The French people are not over-exacting tow 
their vanqui enemies, and they do not like any 
other nation to be ing towards them, espe- 
cially when it has had neither the opportunity nor 
the of uishing them.”’ 

It is said that the French Government has not had 


a wap 1 hie ges arey of this document, it having 
been only to four Prussian Legations, those 


at Stu Munich, Carlsruhe, and Darmstadt. M. 
Rouher hi is reported to have only known of the 
circular from a newspaper, and to have at once tele- 
graphed the contents to the Emperor at Biarritz, in 
a despatch containing 1,752 words. 

M. Schneider, the President of the Corps — — 
tif, has made a speech at the opening of the railway 
between 1 Nevers, which is certainly war- 
like in tone. , he avers, confides in her own 
strength ; but he warns those who might even think 
of attacking her legitimate susceptibilities of the 
danger they are incurring. The speech derives ad- 
ditional significance from its publication in the even- 
ing Moniteur. The Patrie,in answer to the taunts 
which its silence has provoked, writes in pretty much 
the same strain. 

Great discontent prevails am the workmen of 
Paris on account of the dearness of bread. A day or 
two were found on several houses in the 
Fau St. Antoine with the following threaten- 
ing on: Loe pain à douze sous ou le plomb.“ 
Similar were torn down by the police in the 
Faubourg du Temple. The price of bread in Paris is 
now twenty-one sous for two kilogrammes, which is 
equivalent to about 94d. the four-pound loaf. 

There are some unpleasant reports in the French 

The prefects have sent a circular dated 
Bent. 10 to all the sub-prefects and mayors, stating 
that the troops in the various garrisons of France 
are about to practise the mancouvres of an army in 
actual warfare—marches, countermarches, sieges, 
surprises, Ko., and that orders must be given to 
throw no obstacles in their way when they appear 
unexpectedly in towns and villages. It is stated 
that measures have been taken by the Minister of 
War to enable staff and other officers who are onl 
mounted in time of war to guovide themeciven with 


GERMANY. 

Count Bismarck has just published a most impor- 
tant circular letter on the 8 burg interview, which 
has already given great offence in France. It is 
dated Sept.7. After ing to the “ explanations ”’ 

ven of that interview, which he politely intimates 

not come before they were needed, he expresses 
his great satisfaction in learning that the visit was 
one of condolence, and “due to a sentiment that we 
honour.” Indeed, he rejoices the more in this news, 
because “the reception those [threatening] state- 
ments and assumptions encountered thro ut the 
whole of Germany has shown anew how little the 
German national cap. ＋ endure the idea that the 
development of the irs of the German nation 
should be placed under the guardianship of foreign 
intervention, or of seeing them guided by other con- 
siderations than those the national interests of Ger- 
many demand.” Count Bismarck had from the first, 
he says, sought, instead of precipitating the national 
movement, rather to appease excitement. And he 
hopes to succeed, “if foreign Powers will avoid with 
equal care everything which can lead the German 
people to believe that its national development is the 
subject of foreizn combinations,” which would imme- 
diately rouse its sense of dignity and independence. 
Further, Count Bismarck asserts explicitly that he 
shall do everything in his power to meet the South 
German States, so far as they spontaneously wish 
“to consolidate the, national relations between the 
North and South of Germany,” though he has not 
brought, and does not intend to bring, any pressure 
to bear, to attract the South to the North. 

Four bills have been submitted to the North 
German Parliament referring to the budget of the 
Confederation, the abolition of the passport system, 
the postal administration, and the salt tax. The 

expenditure of about 10,823,000/., 


bf ek 16,360,000 is called ordinary, and 473,000/, 
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extraordinary expenditure. The total revenue is 
7,848,000/., and consequently the deficit is 2,975,000/. 
Tomake up this deficit, Prussia contributes 2,531,000/. ; 
Saxony, 231,000/.; and the other States, 213,000“. 
The expenditure is of course chiefly military. About 
ten millions sterling is set apart for the army, and 
about 750,000/. for the navy. 

At the beginning of next month the provinces re- 
cently annexed to ia, viz., Hanover, Nassau, 
Electoral Hesse, and Schleswig-Holstein, which have 
hitherto been subjected to an exceptional régime, will 
commence participation in the constitutional life of 
the other provinces of the kingdom, and before the 
end of the month they will elect eighty deputies to 
the Berlin Chamber. 

The King of Prussia has been visiting the Grand 
Duke of Hesse at Darmstadt, and has since left for 
Baden. He reviewed the Baden troops at Carlsruhe, 
and was received with t enthusiasm. In a few 
days he will proceed to Mainau, at Lake Constance, 
where he will have an interview with the King of 
Bavaria. Next month he will visit the Principalities 
of Hohenzollern, where he will meet with the King 
of Wurtemburg, thus visiting in successions the sove- 
reigns of the Southern German States. 

The address presented on Wednesday to the Reich- 
stag at Berlin by the party of National Liberals con- 
gratulates the King on the success of his national 
policy. It says:— 

The union of Northern Germany increases our obliga- 
tions towards the entire nation. The work will not be 
completed until its members, still separated, shall be 
united to us by one single constitution. The re-estab- 
lishment of the Zollverein draws us nearer to the end, 
so ardently desired. Confiding in the patriotism of the 
Germans who are beyond the Main, in the irresistible 
foros of the sentiments of national solidarity, and in the 
good understanding upon the relations of moral and ma- 
terial interests, we look forward securely to the future. 
We do not fear that other nations, already enjoying 
unity, wish to deny to us our right to national union. 
The experience of the past has taught them to respect 
the same right for all, and to seek for the real welfare of 
a nation in the prosperity of others. The German 
nation desires only to regulate freely and independently 
its own concerns, and it is determined to carry out this 
indisputable right under all circumstances, Economy. 
the equitable readjustment of burdens, the common law, 
and ec nomical aod iodastrial freed »m, mast be the 
basis of the edifice raised under the superintendence of 
the House of Hohenzollern. 

The Prussian Chambers have since been dissolved. 


The following is an extract from a Berlin letter :— 


The military prepsrations of France, the haste and 
veness with which they are carried on, are 

a watched military and political 

here. hat pleases them least is the purchase 

of enormous * of corn in Austria, Italy, and the 
East, destined, it seems, for the provisioning of for- 
tresses. The construction, too, of twelve river 
steamers, which can be taken to pieces, is an ugly 
spears. They were built by Messrs. Claparede and 
u, and it is thought will be shortly conveyed to 
Strasburg. Prussia—not to be idle on her part—has 
rejected the grenade rifle of Herr Von Dreyse, 


but approves the principle on which it is 
, and continues experiments. Another novelty 
in the same line is the casting of iron blocks 


for the protection of redoubts. They are manu- 
factured by Messrs. Grasau, at Buckan, near Magdeberg, 
and, like the plates produced by the same firm, enjoy a 
reputation for solidity superior to anything of the kind 
turned out in either land or France. o Prussian 
Government have also ordered a number of railway 
carriages for the transport of the sick and wounded. 


The treaty between the Prussian Crown and the 
Duke of Nassau for settling the latter’s claims has 
been definitely concluded. The Duke is to receive 
a sum of money in Prussian stock, and several 
castles in Nassau. All the Nassau domains remain, 
however, in Prussia’s possession. The negotiations 
with King George of Hanover have likewise been 
concluded. King George will also obtain a sum of 
money, but none of the Hanoverian domains. 

Brunswick has concluded a military convention 
with Prussia, and the two Mecklenburgs are nego- 
tiating for the like. If completed, the whole of the 
North German troops will be placed under the im- 
mediate command of Prussia, the minor Sovereigns 

igning even the small share in the direction of 
military matters the Federal Constitution left them. 


AUSTRIA. 


Baron von Beust has gone to Laubegast, in Saxony, 
for a short holiday, and was received at Dresden 
en route by the nch and Austrian diplomatic 
representatives, and subsequently by the King and 
Crown Prince. In his speech at Reichenberg, 
referring to the internal affairs of the empire, he 
asserted the necessity of maintaining the German 
element in Austria, and expressed a hope that the 
nationalities composing the Austrian Empire would 
become reconciled with one another. He blamed 
the encouragement given by Russia to the Czech 
national party, and, in conclusion, exhorted his 
hearers to lay aside their pessimism, and to hope for 
a happy future for Austria. 

The bill prepared by the constitutional sub-com- 
mittee of the Austrian Reichsrath on the general 
laws of the people of Bohemia, Dalmatia, Galicia, 
Austria Proper, in fetes Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
&c., otherwise called the Cisleithan territories, has 
been published. Article 13 leaves the enjoyment of 
civil rights independent of religious creed, and it 
stipulates very clearly that no one shall be compelled 
to take part in a fte or a religious ceremony. Article 
15 says: —“ The members of a Church not legally 
recognised have the right to exercise their worship in 
common in houses.“ Article 18 declares :—‘ Every 
citizen has the right freely to express his opinion by 
speech, writing, and design. The press is not to be 
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subject to censure; it is no longer to be fettered by 
a system of concession or by administrative or postal 

rohibitions.“ Article 16 is a blow at the Concordat 
in one of its leading stipulations. “Science and 
teaching are free. Every citizen having presented 
legal proofs of capacity has the right to found schools 
and to engage in instruction. Home instruction is 
free from any restrictions.” 

The Austrian and Hungarian delegates have agreed 
to accept the principle laid down in the Government 
proposals for a financial arrangement between the 
two countries, with the reservation that regard shall 
be shown for the rights of the State creditors. The 
State debt is to be unified forthwith, instead of in 
the ensuing year, as at first intended. The amount 
which H will contribute towards the payment 
= the interest on the public debt will be 33,250,000 

orins. 

M. Kossuth has addressed another letter to the 
Hungarians, which is hostile to the Hungarian 
Ministers and to the Emperor. 

The Hungarian papers insist on the necessity of the 
secularisation of the Church property. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath, on the new 
penal law, have agreed to the clauses for tho aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment and the use of irons. 
The House also adopted a clause determining that 
henceforth the judges shall have the power to substi- 
tute the sentence of imprisonment for life for that of 
capital punishment. 


ITALY. 


It is said that Garibaldi has sent an order to the 
men who have recently entered the Papal States to 
rise in insarrection on the 28th Sept. 

Garibaldi arrived at Arezzo on Sunday evening, 
and met with an enthusiastic reception. A 

in which he said:“ Italy cannot disregard 

e appeal of the Romans.“ 

A letter from Orvieto to the Nazione says that 
numbers of young men publicly cross the frontier 
into the Roman States every day, and that the Italian 
Government cannot stop them. A hundred thousand 
men would not suffice to maintain the cordon which 
40,000 are attempting to do. 

The Italian Government has made public the fol- 
lowing declaration: — 

The Ministry has carefully watched up to the present 
the great agitation which, under the glorious nawe of 
Kome, is trying to force the country t» violate interna- 
tional stipalations consecrated by the vote of the Parlia- 
ment and the honour of the nation. The Ministry 
regretted the injury which such agitation would do to 
the tranquillity of the State, the public credit, and 
those financial operations on which depend the well- 
being and fortune of the country. Up to the present 
the Ministry have respected the rights of all citizens, 
bat now that, contrary to those ts, certain persons 
* proceed to threats, the Ministry feel it their 
duty to preserve inviolate the public confidence and the 
sovereignty of the law. The Government will remain 
faithfal to and thoroughly carry out the declarations laid 
before and accepted by Parliament. In a free State no 
citizen can rise above the law or substitate himself in 
the place of the high powers of the nation, and thus dis- 
turb by violent means the ion of the country, 
aod lead her into the gravest complications. 

The Ministry has confidence in the wisdom and love 
of country of the Italians, but if any one should fail in 
loyalty towards those national stipulations, and should 
attempt to violate that frontier of which we have passed 
our word, the Ministry will not permit such an act in any 
way, and will place on those persons contravening this 
order the responsibility of whatever acts they may 
provoke. 

Advices from Rome announce that the Roman 
Roman police are making many arrests. The greater 
part of the Pontifical troops, with the exception of 
the garrisons of Viterbo and Civita Vecchia, are con- 
centrated at Rome. 

At a Consi 
delivered by the Po 
demned the recent 


held on Friday, a speech was 

His Holiness solemnly con- 

of the Italian Government 

for consummating the 83 of the usurpation of 

the ecclesiastical property. He declared the decree 

. 1 8 void, and fame the a 

y laun against the usurpers. He then 

proceeded to point out the calumnies contained in a 

phlet recently published in Paris, entitled, The 
Renee Court and the Emperor Maximilian.” 

A letter in the Gazette du Midi says: —“ It is very 
certain that the house of B-—— bm ¢ Co., bankers, at 
Milan, have recently paid several millions to leaders 
of the party of action on the part of M. de Bismarck. 
You may take this news as positive and indubitable.“ 

Garibaldi has addressed a letter to the Italian 
journals 2 the report that he fled from 
Geneva, He said before going to all his friends 
that he would have to leave at the time he did 
leave, and that there was no secresy whatever in the 
act of his departure. As to the congress, there were 
differences of opinion, no doubt, and this is not to be 
wondered at considering the police-agents who were 
there with the object of causing a disturbance. But 
it was no fiasco ; on the contrary a great good was 
done to humanity. 


AMERICA. 

The submarine cable has already announced that 
President Johnson has issued an amnesty. That 
proclamation has now come to hand. It begins by 
reciting the previous proclamation of amnesty, 
which it will be remembered excepted fourteen 
classes of Confederates from the benefit of the pardon 
it extended, and also by stating that there no longer 
exists any armed rebellion in the South, nor is there 
any reason to apprehend a renewal of rebellion, that 
large standing armies, military occupation, martial 
law, military tribunals, and the suspension of the 
habeas corpus are us to public liberty, and 
most expensive evils in time of peace; and that a re- 
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taliatory or vindictive policy will only tend to hinder 
reconstruction and seriously embarrass individual in- 
dustry. After making these attacks upon the policy 
of Congress in his preamble, the President goes 
on to declare in the body of the proclamation 
that a full on is extended to all Confede- 
rates excepting only the following : — The 
President, Vice-President, heads of departments, 
and foreign agents of the Confederacy; ita 
military officers above the rank of brigadier- 
general, and its naval officers of higher — 
than captain; the governors of the several States 
forming the Confederacy ; all persons who in any 
way treated otherwise than as lawful prisoners of 
war persons captured from the United States; all 
persons who, at the time they may seek the benefit 
of this amnesty, are in civil, military, or naval con- 
finement or custody, or legally held to bail either 
before or after conviction; and all persons either 
directly or indirectly connected with the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. It will be 
seen that this amnesty is very sweeping, re- 
ducing the unpardoned Confederates to very small 
numbers, and as the President seeks to remove 
every disqualification from these newly oned 
persons, the conflict that will arise with Con 
which has placed them under severe disqualification, 
is apparent. 
Wendell Phillips, writing to the New York 
journals, expresses his opinion that the amnesty 
is treasonable and rebellious, and says that when 
Congress reassembles the President will be im- 
peached. 

The Fenian Congress at Cleveland had adjourned. 
A union with Stephens’s 
Roberts 


y was perfected, and 


ent. 


of that city. A peti Congress 
— is being largely signed in Louisiana and 
exas. 
One of the last official acts of General Sickles was 
to name a well-known negro, Beverley Nash, to be a 
police- in Columbia, South lina. 


‘s son was 0 i an ition at 


consents to 
two inct tribunals are established—one to consider 
the Alabama claims, and the other to deal with the 
claims on both sides. Mr. Seward dissents 

the proposition to create two distinct courts of 
arbitration. He thinks that one tribunal should be 


in a respectful but 
earnest manner, and inform him that the President 
considered a settlement of those claims necessary to 
the restoration of entirely friendly relations between 
the two countries. The Federal Government, in the 
same connection, would willingly consider any claims 
from British subjects. Mr. Seward claims the 
aggressions on American commerce d the rebel- 
lion were 28 caused by Great Britain gran 
to the rebels belligerent ts. He dice the mae 
measures taken by the F Government i 
the Fenian raiders as evidence of the faith of 
the United States towards Great Britain, and ex- 
resses his belief that the adjustment of these claims 
32 necessary for the restoration of good 
ing. 

The Secretary of the Na ae Roos rr 
General had issued — transmitting to 
officers in their departments Mr. Johnson’s amnesty 
ep with orders to conform to its require- 
men 

General Canby had issued an order requiring all 
returned rebels in his district, who pe orn Cae 
themselves after the war, to render their paro 


The House of Representative d Legisla 
e House o tatives an islative 
Council of Victoria are again in collision. A despatch 
from Melbourne, dated Aug. 27, says :—‘‘ The Appro- 
— Bill has been 2A by the islative 
uncil on the ground of its containing a vote of 
20,000/. to Lady Darling. The Ministry imme- 
diately resigned. Mr. Fellows and Mr. Fraser, 
members of the Opposition in Council, were succes- 
sively sent for by the Governor, but neither was able 
to form a Government. The mail leaves us in great 
excitement. Many meeti are being held, and 
many more advertised, con ing the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council.“ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Elihu Burritt, the “ learned blacksmith,” is gone 
back to New Britain, Ct., his native place, to live. 
Mr. Edmund Quincy has com the memoirs 
2 3 Quincy, his father, which will soon be pub- 
The French Government are said to be dissatisfied 
with the Chassepot rifle, about the merits of which 
we have heard so much, and are on the look-out for 
a better breech-loader. 
The New York Tribune states that Mr. Dickens will 
ive his readings in Boston the first two weeks in 
mber. In this period he will appear six, and 


—— eight evenings. He leaves England in 
w 
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grim historical character 
mortal coil in France—none other than the execu- 


among his victims. He was in his eighty-ninth yea r 


when he died. 


A.tecrp Cure ror Cuorzna.—Dr. Berryer, son 
ed French advocate, has been some 


making experiments in 


and has been 
institution. The results are, accord- 
in twenty parts of water at forty-one degrees of cen- 
tigrade, is a sure preventive of, and cure for cholera. 


The Sanitary Commission at Naples is testing the 


value of the specific. 


Tun Eur non anp Empress at Briarritz.—A 
vate letter from Biarritz says: — The Imperial 
ily are more easy of access at their favourite 


watering- 
Empress arrives at Port Vieux as early as ten o'clock 
morning, where she awaits the Emperor, who 


regarded as triumphs of skill; 
in of conception and 
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ture of the colony (as 
ture had been reduced by six 
ture, 


, On an ct courts 
of j will not, when fully carried out, much ex- 
ceed his savin deed, he does not doubt that by 
further — 2 he shall soon have more than 


covered his fresh and most needful ery on an 
efficient police and summary courts of justice. But, 
even so, the new taxes are needed to balance the 


old police, how efficient the 
new, and how cheerfully the black population pay 
the new taxes. The memorialists of St. Ann’s and 
Trelawny will scarcely trouble the Governor again 
with their wonderfully incorrect facts. The minute 
is aremarkable record of the incapacity of the past 
Government and its present vigour. 

Tus Prussian Milrranr System. —The British 
consul at Konigsberg, Mr. Hertslet, in a report lately 
published, calls attention to a feature of the Prussian 
— * which we ulways felt was too much 
overl in the admiration excited by the brilliant 
success in the war with Austria. Mr. Hertslet says 
although the Prussian system of general and univer- 
sal military liability may be an excellent one to repel 

aggression, or for a short and victorious cam · 


just shuffled off the 


ing to him, that inhalation of acido-fenico,” diluted 


place than at any other residence. The 


cult to imagine 

cally ruin a country. 
offer any remark upon it in a military 
but in a commercial sense, from what 


try in case of any 


eat up and 

hostilities. M 
clerks—all were in the army, and 
must have ensued in case of reverses would be a pic- 
ture which man cannot draw.” 


would have been deplorable beyond descrip- 
tion. The war with Austria was ex i y un- 


ular at the opening of the campaign, and it was 
E the marvellous succession of beilliant victories 
that saved it from continued execration. These and 
other considerations, it is believed in well-informed 
quarters, must make the Prussian Government 
anxious to avoid war, and thus go a long way to- 
wards securing the peace of Europe for some time to 


origin in the dread of poison, are on the increase, 
At Amalfi, and in the provinces of Avellino and 
Potenza, serious tumults have broken out. At Tolve, 
in the province of Potenza, a most deplorable tragedy 
has lately been enacted. After the cholera had 
broken out in the place, a rumour somehow got 
abroad accusing a man named Antonio Savellino as 
the disease. An armed 
ce 


longer be a doubt of it!” 
human fiends who had just 
the paste- 


1 | their 


to eves Seen Fé ; 141 Se 


ending September 21, 1,008, of which 325 were ad 
Cases. 


companions, chance visitors who happened to be with 
him at the time, who, as well as himeelf, were forth- 
with fiercely butchered by the crowd, the latter as 
the pposed accomplices tothe “ ing infamy ”’ 
Sabellino was accused. 

inst the maddened and indignant crowd, w 
ar this fearful deed had been enacted, 2 
intention o 


f 


, who cheered him, uttering the cry of Viva 
Vittorio Emanuele! and afterwards di thus 


ongst and most 

ing of the rioters. At Leone, in the province of 

Avellino, the people, under the supposition that a 

certain fountain had been poisoned, tumultuously 
insisted on a public analysis of its waters. 

Tun Weise CoLony m Pataconrs.—The official 

g the establishment of a 


the colonists are not of a favourable 
nature, and he has been informed that the Govern- 
ment entertained the idea of removing them from 
their present locality, and of offering them the choice 
of lands near the settlement of Patagonia, or in the 


ure of the harvest and unwillingness of the 
Government to make any further iary advances 
appeared to have led to that d n. In a subse- 
2 letter, dated Buenos Ayres, March 10, Mr. 
athew says that the statement relative to the Welsh 
colony in his despatch of January 10th was at least 
premature, and adds that the Government had, on 
consideration, suspended their decision for the with- 
drawal of the Welsh colony from the Chupat. In 
the same letter, after referring to a report of a 
further large contemplated emigration from North 
Wales, he says :—‘‘ After conversing with several of 
the colonists, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
climate or the soil is unsuited to the production of 
crops affording support to a population, and I regret 
that the proposals of Governor Orono for the transfer 
of the colony to more fertile lands in Santa Fé have 
not been accepted.“ The last letter is dated June 
12, and the following is an extract from it :—‘‘ There 
is but little in the President’s message calling for 
especial notice on my part, excepting perhaps the 
intimation that the Government are prepared to con- 
tinue to the Welsh colonists on the Chupat the sub- 
sidy they have hitherto received for one year longer, 
during which period the Government will come to a 
decision with regard to their future.“ 


Great NorTHern Hospitat, CaALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istincton, N.—Number of patients for the week 


any which could so soon and so radi- 
He adds: —“ I am not able to 


— of view, 
ything which must — 2 

cannot m 
u re gee Po —— 


ts, farmers, artificers, workmen, 
the effects which 


If the war had been 
— even though victorious, the condition of 


| THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


The Social Science Congress commenced its sitti 
at Belfast on Wednesday. The proceedings were 
eral 


formally opened by the meeting of the 
Council in the Queen's College, the president, Lord 
Dufferin, in the chair. Mr. os, the secre 


read the report of the Council, which commenced 
with an expression of that the increasing 

and infirmities of Lord Brougham deprived them for 
the first time of the great advantage of hearing him. 
The report then enumerated the various practical 
matters in which the society had been engaged since 
the last —— Responding to the eloquent appeal 
of Mr. Dudley Field upon that occasion, a committee 
had been appointed to an international code, 
and considerable progress been made in drawing 
the outlines. The committee repeat a suggestion 
which they made last year with a view to meet an 
— — a system of extradition for non- 

itical o 


arbitrary exercise b 
was resorted to in 


nited Kingdom now enjoys the advan- 

convict treatment based on enlightened 
and carried out with an equal 

— ustice and the improvement of the criminal. 
ut even the 


0 — 4 which, under happier circum- 

have been given to their Sovereign. 
The clergy wielded i 
merely as spiritual guides, but as political leaders. 
He not say was a desirable state of 
things, but Protestants were affected by nr a 


— valuable lives aes — e year. 
such outrages were possible he thought was an into- 
lerable scandal, and he commended the determina- 
tion of Government to abolish the occasions which 
gave rise to them. The most unmistakeable im- 
iality should characterise the — of 
vernment. Orange must not be proscri in 
Belfast while was displayed in Dublin. 
Alluding to Fenianism, he said it was not the off- 
spring of a state of things which agitation professes 
to remedy, but of agitation itself. He reviewed the 
education controversy, and advocated a system of 
intermediate education between National Schools 
and Queen's Colleges; repudiated all responsibility 
for the conduct of the late Government as to the 
t of a supplemental charter; and said he was 
isposed to retain the mixed system, but to respect 
the scruples of those who desired a charter for the 
Catholic University. He strongly condemned the 
land schemes, and pointed out the injurious effects 
which agitation already had in inducing English 
mo to call in loans, and in preventing even 
Irish capitalists from investing in land. Compulsory 
leasing, he said, would uate evils, and be a 
breach of centract, as one-third of the soil had been 
sold under Parliamentary ts. Me showed that 
the number of holdings had increased, and that 
emigration was confined to labourers, tradesmen, and 
younger sons. He noticed the Irish Church question 
in the following remarks :— 


It would be out of the question for me to enter, on 
such an occasion as the present, into the question of the 


influence, not 


foreign aggre 
paign, for misfortunes or prolonged warfare it is 


Irish Church, but f treat of the 
social condition of Ireland | ignore ‘the subject alton 
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would evince a somewhat paltry timidity. 
ew words will suffice for all that I have to say 
0 


the subject. In the firat place, I think everyone will 
x : oa > ¢ 


admit that public opinion is ra 
conviction that some extensive — 
and that a reformed Parliament wi 


becomes important that we 
minds as to the natare of the new nt we 
should prefer. This is all the more desirable, as I be- 
lieve the Imperial Parliament, no matter what its own 
predilections might be, would be very much disposed 
to listen to the wishes of this country on such a 
subject, if we could only arrive at a unanimous 
d I take it for granted that we are all 
that the one indisputable principle which is 
to te any fature ecclesiastical settlement in 
Ireland is the of the three great denomina- 
tions on a footing of perfect equality. This can 
only be done in two ways—viz., either by establishing 
and endowing each of the three Charches, or by dis- 
establishing the Episcopal Church, and depriving ber of 
so much of her revenues as it may appear the nation is 
com ü to resume. I am aware that many persons of 
great authority would deny the power of the State to 
touch the possessions of the Church; but this argument 
cannot be consistently maintained by Protestants, The 
results of the Reformation in England are a proof to the 
contrary, and the Episcopal Church of Ireland is herself 
a witness of the power exercised by the State to trans- 
fer ecclesiastical property from one owner to an- 
other; nor do I consider that Dr. Lee’s interesting 
expsition of the continuity of Protestant episcopal 
succession at all affects the t. No antiquarian 
ingenuity will be able to convince any undi mind 
that the legitimate successors and re ntatives 
of the Irish Catholic community in the reign of Queen 
Mary are any other than the Catholic clergy and people 
of Ireland in the reign of Queen Victoria. oot 
oo. © 4 1 2 1 ＋7 1 
confess umbie judgment, seems 
most desirable tee the elevation to an eqaality of 
pecaniary emolament and of political and sooral dignity 
of the clergy of the three denominations. What chance 
there may be of eff an ecclesiastical settlement on 
this basis I know not. It is said that such a solution 
is not likely to meet with the approbation of those who 
will have to pronounce on the point on behalf 
of the Catholic Church, and we must not 
conces| ourselves that the tide of liberal 
opinion in England is setting strongly towards the 
voluntary pricciple. Nevertheless, as I said before, 
the question is one so entirely affecting the welfare 
of this country, and so distinct from Imperial interests, 
that if Irish opinion were united on the point I do not 
think that the advocates of the voluntary system in 
England would feel themselves authorised to overrule 


the national will. If, on the other hand, we disagree 
upon this point, then the other alternative, the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Episcopal 


need very disadvan 

be apprehended, It is not to be believed that any 
decrease of or attachment to principles will ensue, 
and inasmuch as a considerable proportion of the 
landed of this country is by members 
of her communion, it may be confidently expected 
that provision for her new necessities will be forth- 
coming. When either of the foreg consummations 
is effected, but not till then, will the United Kingdom 
be free from one of the greatest blots that ever sullied 
the constitution of a free people, or Ireland be relieved 
from an anomaly which every Roman Catholic in the 
country must justly regard as a present injustice, and a 
monument of former tyranny. 

His lordship, in conclusion, referred to the condition 
of the tenant farmers of Ireland, and merely ex- 
pressed the opinions contained in his lordship's letters 
to the Times some time since. 

[Sir Thomas Bateson has written to the secretary 
of the Social Science Congress desiring his name to 
be erased from the list of vice-presidents, on account 
of Lord Dufferin's observations on the Irish Church. 

On Thursday Mr. Justice O’Hacan, president o 
the section of Jurisprudence, delivered an eloquent 
and learned address on “ Jurisprudence, and the 
amendment of the law,” in the Elmwood Presbyterian 
Church, to a crowded audience. In the meetings of 
the same section various papers were read. In the 
Education section there was an interesting discus- 
sion on this question—‘‘ What is the best method for 
educating the idiotic and imbecile? and ought the 
State to subsidize educational establishments for such 
persons? The majority of the speakers took the 
affirmative view, and laid great stress on the disgrace- 
ful condition of pauper children in Ireland. Dr. 
LANKESTER, coroner for Middlesex, presided in the 
Health department. The especial question for dis- 
cussion was—‘‘ What measures are necessary to 
secure efficiency and uniformity in the working of 
the Sanitary Laws throughout the kingdomF Mr. 
W. H. MicuaklL read a paper on the subject. Mr. 
Caurie.tp and Mr. ELLiorr also read papers on the 
same subject, and a discussion of some length ensued. 
In the section of Economy and Trade various practi- 
cal questions were discussed—such as the extension 
of flax cultivation, and the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar. Also the development of manufactures in 
Ireland. Mr. Arruvre Oxeary, barrister-at-law, 
read a paper on the organisation of industry with a 
view to cheap production. He advocated as most 
suitable under the present circumstances, the co- 
operation of capital and labour on equal terms, on 
the basis of an equitable distribution of property, 
after certain definite proportions, with a superadded 
contract insuring the workmen minimum wages. 
A lengthened discussion took place on the several 


papers. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 

In the section of Economy and Trade, there has been 
an animated discussion on the relations of landlord 
and tenant. Mr. W. Aupatr, of Belfast, opened the 
debate with a paper on Land and Labour in Ire- 
land.“ He noticed the fact that in Ireland cultiva- 
tion, owing to the absence of capital and skill, is in 


a very primitive condition. It was questionable if 
small as a class, could expend science on 
their farms, and the smallness of holdings rendered 
it difficult for the landlords to make improvements. 
He thought the cost of drain improvements 
should be borne by the freehold, but that to allow 
tenants to make cumbrous and expensive buildings 
without the consent of the owner would not be fair 
either to the inheritance or to future tenants. Mr. 
Wit1tusM Matcotmson, of Portlaw, county Water- 
ford, read another paper on this subject. It embodied 
the views which he lately before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that until compensation 
for the improvements by the tenant were legalised 
they would not have general improvement in 
the agriculture of the country which was desirable. 
Mr 5 Curistre followed with a paper referring 
to the waste lands, and advocating the adoption of a 
system of husban and islative security of 
tenure. Mr. Joun of Waterford, took a 
similar view, and defended the system of small hold- 
ings and de ted the drain of the —— 
Mr. Mrrrs O’Rerty, M. P., and Mr. S. M. Grear, 
barrister, concurred in the recommendation of Mr. 
Malcolmson. Mr. Wrwwne disputed statements made 
by previous speakers as to better condition of 
tenants in Belgium and Germany. He said that the 
longest lease in ium was nine years, and in the 
northern part of Germany the tenants were snes 
in a state ot grinding poverty. Lord Durraam 
canvassed the soundness of the theories which had 
been advanced, and added that he believed experience 
went to show that the settlement of contracts could 
only be satisfactorily arranged by the persons them- 
selves chiefly interested ing to 3 8 
: st mi 


law should positively regulate what contracts be- 
tween landlords and tenants should be made, but 
that in the absence of a contract the penalties should 
fall on the landlord; and that, if no contract had 
been entered into, all the improvements effected 
should be considered the absolute property of the 
tenant—that they should consist of the improved 
value of the land during the time it was in his posses- 
sion. Mr. Josy Joux Munruy expressed approval 
of Mr. Malcolmson's scheme. Mr. Oomux, D.L., 
dissented, and thought the condition of the tenant 
now is better than it was twenty years ago. Labour- 
ers in 1846 had 8d. a day; they now have ls. 2d. 
Mr. James Havouron, of Dublin, said his simple 
proposition was that there should be no leases what- 
yeaa wake parent y — — 
dispossessed r su i non-payment 
of rent, and that the — — the 
i between the 
— — — rent the new tenant would give. 
The Lonů Mayor of Dumme 

at Mr. Ogilby’s notions of what ought to satisfy the 
tenants. He contended that population was the 
wealth of a country, and extermination of the people 
was against its interests. By giving leases and en- 
couraging good tenantry, instead of raising a dis- 
affected population as at present, they would raise a 
sturdy yeomanry, loyal to the Crown, and contented 
in the land of their birth. It was good leases which 
had made Belfast the town it is, and that which had 
made it . Security in possession could surely 
not be evil for the rest of the country. Mr. Ocmsy 
and Mr. Matcotmson made some observations in re- 
ply. Mr. Jonx M Kun read a paper in the same 
section on the results of emigration. 
from the fact that since 1847 Irish emigrants had re- 
mitted 10,000,000/. to their friends in Ireland the 
conclusion that the Irish emigrants had on the whole 
—— their condition in new fields of industry, 
and contended that although the ordeal of emigra- 
tion was painful, it had exercised a beneficial effect 
= the interests of the population that remained at 

ome. 


TRISH EDUCATION. 


Dr. Andrews, Vice-President of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, 11 over this department, and gave a 
brief outline of the history of the education move- 
ment in this country, as well as of tho two — 
societies in He deprecated compulsory 
education as in North Germany, and bore testimony 
to the general success of the national system in Ire- 
land. enever the patrons did their duty it worked 
well, “though it may not be the model system its 
enthusiastic admirers think it.“ Professor Nessirt, 
A. M., read the first paper. He said that after care- 
fully considering the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
proposals for a denominational system, he could not 
see any essential difference in them. They asked to 
have the English system extended to Ireland, but, 
with one important reserve, they did not want its 
voluntary element. In England the Government 
contributed only one-fourth to the income of these 
schools, while in Ireland it contributed five-sixths. 
He combated the argument that to adopt the deno- 
minational system would be only to recognise an 
existing fact, there being 2,638 unmixed schools out 
of the 6,595 schools which were under the N ational 
Board. He denied that that showed any dis- 
inclination to mixed education. He contrasted 
the low character of the religious education 
given in the denominational schools in Eng- 
land with that given in the “godless” model 
schools in Ireland, and contended that there 
would be a disadvantage to minorities especially in 
adopting the English system, and he warmly de- 
fe the model schools against the denunciations 
of the Roman Catholic bishops. The Rev. C. Sava 
read a paper stating “the case of the Church 


He deduced | 


| 


voluntary effort, during the past 
then complained that, although it was 
to admit Government inspectors and 
books of secular i it was 


paper in support of the national system, as not only 
the best in itself, but best suited to the ciroumstances 
of this country. He recommended, however, a 
radical change in the management. A discussion 
then took the Rev. Mr. RutLeves advocating 
the olaims of the Church Education Society; the 
Rev. Mr. Macnavouten defending the national 
system; the Rev. W. Arnruur, president of the new 
Wesleyan College, expressing his belief that the 
denominational system would tend to give a pre- 
ponderating influence to clerical power. Mr. C. J. 
OCorrtn, of Boston, humorously desoribed the system 
of national education in the United States, to which 
he belonged. He explained the leading features 
of the common school system, and said that 
it was, in many respects, worthy of imitation. 
Mr. Vere Foster maintained the success of the 
national system. He remarked that there was 
scarcely a to be found in Ireland excepting 
in islands and highlands, and promontories, that 
was two miles distant from a national school. 
Now, in England and Wales there were 10,400 
parishes into which the Government system of edu- 
cation had not yet penetrated. Mr. Foster pro- 
ceeded to give some statistios showing that the 
popular with the Catho- 
He maintained 
a mixed 


that in 

schools 
of the district. Mr. Fisher, of Waterford, called 
attention to the fact that the namber of able 
to read in Ireland was less in 1861 thanin 1841. 
It was true there was a diminution of the 
population then; bat while there was a diminution 
of the darkness there was no increase of the light. 
Major O’Rertty, M. P., considered that the national 
system ought to be such as to allow schools to be 
attended and taught by Roman Oatholios or by 
P according as the population preferred 
owing the children of the minority to be 
conscience clause. He t 


that to be done. He contended that the Roman 
Catholic bishops had never claimed that the schools 
should be made denominational universally throughout 
Ireland, but had simply claimed that they should be 
allowed to be —— where it was perfectly 
tohave schools for separate denomina- 
tions. The Rev. Mr. M’ ILwarnBaverred that his opinions 
had changed, and that he now believed the national 
to be preferable to the denominational system. 
The Rev. L. B. BKL combated Major O' Reilly's 
statement as to the limited demand for a denomina- 
tional m. He maintained that it was demanded 
for the whole country, and that what was aimed at 
was the destruction of the national system. The 
Rev. Mr. Bryce observed that the argument for a 
non-sectarian system had been triumphant. Mr. J. 
H. Rax, of Manchester, in reply to observations as 
to the English system, said it was creditable to the 
country that it had not into 10,000 
parishes, because the supplied the want of 
Government aid by voluntary support. The Onarr- 
MAN confirmed Mr. Raper’s statement, and observed 
that the amount of education was greater 
in En Scotland than in Ireland, although 
the State grant was considerably greater. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
One of the most attractive papers, so far as a 


Goldwin Smith on Saturday, in the 
Education, on “The adaptation of the old Universi- 
ties to the requirements of the present day,” in 
which it ——— remarked that publio educa- 
tion was destined to be the great organising and 
conservative force of the fature; but while the rich 
were being educated the poor must not be 
The reform and extension of Universities was as 
important as the improvement of popular schools, 
After showing that the colleges were not only in date 
and in outward form, but in character, distinotl 
medimval, he noticed the recent reforms in the Uni- 
versities, such as the opening of fellowships, the 
better endowment of the University professorate, 
especially in the department of science, and the 
breaking up of the exclusive dominion of the heads 
of houses, and the institution of an elective council. 
Still much remained to be done; medisval shackles 
had been loosened rather than struck off. Though 
the fellowships had been made prizes, they were still 
sinecures, and the headships been left without 
fixed duties, at least of an educational or literary 
kind. With a passing comment upon the evil results 
of the requirement of celibacy, and the unsatisfac- 
tory relations of the colleges to the Universities, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith proceeded to point out that Oxford 
was completely in the power of the clergy, and of that 
party which predominated among the clergy ; and if 
the same ascendancy had been less marked in the case 
of Cambridge, it was, perhaps, because the clergy 
there had, so to speak, been less clerical—possibly 
because so many of them had undergonethesomewhat 
g training of mathematics. He would not 


secularisin 
presume to treat clerical ascendancy as an acknow- 
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Belfast, read a paper on “ The Arts 
the Queen’s University and Queen’s * 
He protested against the attempt recently e to 
convert the Queen’s University into a mere examin- 
ing body, and advocated the establishment of higher 

ps in the Queen’s Coll to serve the 
same ends as the fellowships in other colleges. A 
disoussion ensued. Mr. J. Gipson took exce to 
some of Dr. Reichel's statements. The Rev. Mr. 
Barons thought that too much value had been 
attached to the importance of endowments. He 


the question of University tests should be 
considered, and that all would agree that religious 


fioulty in Trinity College from the Uni- tion. The several witnesses, after the inspection, 
versity of Dublin, and asked to whom would the communicated their knowledge to a sergeant in 
endowments if they were separated. Mr. oy a Since the affair of Wednesday, the police 
Martin de the destruction of the Queen’s | of chester escorting ners have been armed. 


University and the giving of separate charters to 
sectarian institations. Mr. Ross, LL.B., maintained 
the superiority of the Queen’s University system. 
Professor Nespitr condemned the project of the 
Catholic University. Mr. Warri, a Roman 
Catholic graduate of Trinity College, said he thought 
the problem was how to provide for the education of 
the clergy of the Established Church in that oollege 
and at the same time to bring into action ita funo- 
tions as a national University. The Rev. Mr. M’Ivor, 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, referred 
to the im of what he called the university 
of private study, which, he said, was recognised by 
Trinity College, which did not require residence of 
students. A -arms followed, and the 
debate was with a few words from Mr. Samira 
recognising the propriety of facilitating the domestic 
education of students. 


FENIAN OUTRAGES AT MANCHESTER. 


cemen. The van had proceeded 
e up this road, when, on i 
which carries the London an 


r 
wide. There was then a rush 


lver 
it into the lock. Ultimately men with 
one of them nearly a hundred pounds weight, broke 
through the top of the van and the of the 
— behind, —— A ~ 
enians, at liberty. o policemen collected in a 
body, and made a rush to prevent the prisoners bein 
liberated, but several revolvers were di 
822 t Brett was shot over 
one of his eyes, causing the eye to protrude, and was 
taken to the infirmary, where he died shortly after- 
wards. A young man, a bystander, was shot ugh 
the heel. William O'Meara Allen, said to have fired 
the fatal shot, was chased and taken. Detective 
Bromley received a shot in one of his — 2 
Another policeman was shot in the back and wounded, 
though but slightly. Both the horses in the van 
were shot, and the driver knocked off his box with a 
stone. A dozen arrests were made. Allen is said to 


i 


_ have acted as captain of the 1 party, and had 
ollo 


been waiting with a number of wers for hours 
before the van arri ved. He shot at the driver and 
the policeman on the box, as well as at the horses, 
shooting one through the neck. He also fired at 
Brett, who was inside the van, and tumbled out 
when the door was forced open. 

The Secretary of State has authorised a reward of 
three hundred — for the recapture of Kelly 
and Deasy; and the Manchester corporation offer 
two hundred for the apprehension of the men con- 
cerned in the rescue. 

On Friday morning the various prisoners were 
brought up at the station-house for identification. 
Two of them, Allen and Michael Larking, stand 
Cc with wilful murder, and twenty-two others 
for riot and murder. A t crowd of people blocked 
Albert-street, and manifested an intense rness 
to secure a point whence they could view the pro- 
bable removal of the prisoners to the City Court. In 
the rear of the station the military were drawn up 


in line, each man having twenty rounds of ammuni- 


The authorities are to well supported by the 
ili in case of need. The officers and men both 
at the infantry and cavalry barracks have orders to 
keep to barracks, ready for any sudden emergency. 
Since Friday the Manchester police have made six- 
teen more arrests, and among them is a man identi- 
fied as one more of those who aided in the attack on 


the prison-van. He was seen to fire at the horses, 
and, after wounding them, to endeavour, by pulling 
at their to bring them to the ground. On 


. the police also took forcible pos- 
session of a house in Ancoats, which is sup to 
have been the head-quarters of the Fenians in that 
quarter. The police were told that voices had been 
heard throughout the night by persons who occa- 
sionally listened at the outside, and there were some- 
times glimpses of light followed by thick darkness. 
A considerable number of persons were believed to be 
within, and women’s voices were distinguished in the 
conversation. The police, however, on king into 
the house, found only one man and two women, but 
there were evidences that it had been occupied by 
other persons, who had probably made a hasty re- 
treat, for they had left behind them a quantity of 
correspondence and other This correspon- 
dence is now in the hands of t e authorities, and ap- 
pears to leave no doubt of its connection with che 
— — in Dublin, from which place some of it is 

. A number of Irish newspapers, several hats 
of different sizes, and a portrait of Stephens, were 
found in the house. The man and two women found 
on the premises were taken to the police-office. It 


is that if Kelly and were not har- 

bo in this house, their friends, upon whose aid 

a rely for escape, were in council there during the 
t. 


The police persist in their belief that Kelly and 
Deasy, after their rescue, contrived to double upon 
their and have remained hidden in the 


- | Ancoats district of Manchester. It is known that the 


two head-centres parted company at the end of 
Taylor-street, taking te routes, till they reached 
the township of Beswick. Beyond this point Kelly 
is entirely lost sight of. Deasy was seen to enter a 
house there handcuffed, and to come out again with 
his hands free, and from an examination of the 
house it appeared that the handcuffs had been struck 
off by a hatchet upon the sink-stone in the kitchen, 
the sink-stone being made to serve the purpose of an 
anvil. Thence Deasy went the road leading 
to the neighbouring township of Bradford, which is 


The fa ll B k place on 8 
0 t Brett too on Sun- 
of a public character was given to 
Mayor, a number of members of the cor- 
4 body of the police, formed part 
which was ed in its progress 
by an immense throng of s 
says the Manchester 


ner, 


probably the 


-| which ever gathered upon a similar occasion in this 


city. 
With regard to the warnings that were 


iven to 
- | the Manchester authoritities of the robability of a 
rescue being attempted, it is stated that on further 


investigation there is reason to believe that the tele- 
gram sent by the Lord Mayor from Dublin did reach 
the Town Hall before the prison van set out for the 
City Gaol, but the Mayor did not see the telegram 
until seven o’clock. A strict investigation is being 
made into the circumstances. 

It was re at Liverpool on — 4 — two 
men, closely resembling the Fenians Kelly and 
Deasy, had entered Liverpool on foot, while the 
detectives were watchin e railway-stations, and 
succeeded in getting on board the Hibernia, leaving 
with her for America. The report is not credited. 

The Government has determined to issue a Special 
Commission for the trial of the prisoners charged 
with complicity in the Fenian outrage at Man- 


set all the prisoners, including the | chester 


The escape of another noted Fenian is reported. 
According to a telegram received from Ireland, a 
Fenian named O'Brien, alias Captain Osborne, 
escaped from Clonmel Gaol on Wednesday night, by 
cutting the bars of his cell, and then scaling the walls 
by means of a rope. It is believed he was assisted 
by confederates from the outside. 

On Thursday and Friday nights bonfires were lit 
upon the hills around Cork, and bands of music, with 
yelling mobs, marched along the roads with military 
step, rejoicing at the rescue of Kelly and Deasy at 
Manchester, and the escape of Osborne from Clonmel 
Gaol. The police did not interfere. 

A singular occurrence is reported to have taken 
place in Barnsley, which shows the feeling among 
the working classes on the subject of Fenianism. A 
8 in the employ of Messrs. G. J. Taylor 
and Son, manufacturers by steam-power, decl to 
some of his fellow-workers in the warehouse that he 
was a Fenian, and that his sympathies were with the 
cause of those who had fig so conspicuously a 
few days ago in Manchester. This declaration had 
no sooner Caen made than a jury was empanelled, 
and the self-declared Fenian put upon his trial. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. A 
rope was placed around his neck, and he was drawn 
up and suspended in mid-air. After he had been 
hanging a short time he was cut down. The culprit 
had already got black in the face, and there was the 
mark of the rope upon his neck. The young men 
were taken before a magistrate and fined 10s. each. 


It is pro to place the statue of Mr. Peabody 
at the north-east corner of the Royal Exchange. 


on the llth 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


According to accounts from India, of the three 
copies of the final despatch to Theodorus from Lord 
Stanley, two were by the rebels. The third 
messenger (each went by a different route) arrived 
and presented his letter to Theodorus. After keep- 
ing him eleven days, the Negus sent him back to 
Massowah without an answer. 

We have advices from Aden to the effect that the 
captives were at Magdala on the 27th July. The 
camp of the Emperor Theodore was at Debra Tabor 

July. The surrounding country was in 
Aa en condition. The rainy season had com- 
men 


About 800 officers and men of the 60th Rifles have 
embarked at Queenstown in her Majesty’s troopship 
Crocodile, for Alexandria, to take part in the — 
dition against King Theodorus. The Rifles are under 
the command of Colonel Palmer. 

At the instance of Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
Government have resolved to send out a geographer, 
a geologist, and a naturalist with the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. The Government in making their — 
rations for this expedition have also derived valuable 
assistance from the aceumulated information of the 

ical Society. Dr. Kraff will also accom- 
y the expedition. 

The Pall Mali Gazette = * that a special session of 
Parliament will be held in November to vote supplies 
for the Abyssinian expedition, unless information is 
— the meantime received of the release of the cap- 

ves. 

Some of the Paris pa mention a rt that 
several French officers belonging, or who have be- 
longed, to the army of Africa, are to be attached to 
the Abyssinian expedition. 


THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN. 


It will be remembered that Fuad Pasha, the 
Sultan’s Foreign Minister, was sent to Livadia to 
congratulate the Emperor Alexander on his visit to 
the Crimea. The following account is given of the 
interview between them :— 


“You are probably authorised to treat with me 
directly,” said the Emperor, about the affairs of your 


country!“ 

No, — i replied Fuad, my gracious master and 
sovereign only sent me here to express to your Majesty 
his personal sentiments of friendship and esteem.” 

„Tam much obliged to the Sultao, for I am animated 
by the same sentiment ; and this is the reason why I 
will let you know my views on the present position of 
affairs. If they are accepted by his 1 Sultan, 
— tranquillity in his will be guaran- 


oe ofp, sent 4 to N W of 
Fuad, y in my capacity of a private individual, 
for I consider m at an end, ba ving expressed to 
your Majesty what I was authorised to do.” 

Never mind in what capacity you hear what I havé 
to say; you will tell the Sultan, and that is enough. 
I hope,” continued the Emperor, that bis Majesty as 
well as the Sublime Porte are satisfied that they have in 
me a true and disinterested friend. (A low bow from 
Fuad.) They must be persuaded that the aim of my 
policy has always been to maintain the integrity of the 

ttoman Empire, and to conciliate the interests of the 
Christian ern whose natural protector I am, 
with those of the Ottoman Government. What I am 
going to tell you is inspired by the friendship I have for 

our Sovereign and the interest I have in ping you 
n Europe; for you must know that [am a Conservative 
by principle. You have that unfortunate Candian affair ; 
you have spilt so much blood, you must now be generous, 
and cede the island to Greece. The empire is 5 


= not to feel such a sacrifice, and Europe will 


„to you for having the peace of 


** Your Majesty will allow me to observe,” said Fuad, 
that the cession of Candia to Greece would lead the 
Ottoman Government into a false and d us path. 
The other islands of the Archipelego follow the 
example of Crete, and Epirus and Thessaly, where there 
have already manifestations hostile to the Govern- 
ment, will do the same; 
dict how far things might go in this direction.” 
Nov,“ said the Emperor, this affair once settled, 
ou may reckon on my support—within the limits of 
ustice, of course—and I will allow not to be done 
which might prejudice the interests of the Ottoman 
Empire. When you, therefore, return to Constantino- 
ple, try and persuade the Sultan that the cession of 
ia is indispensable. It is the advice of a friend.” 
“*I shall not be able to do so, Sire,” replied Fuad, 
** for, as far as I know, neither his Majesty the Sultan 
nor his ment will ever accept such an idea.” 
After this the rectification of the Servian frontier 
and the question of Bulgaria were the subjects of a 
ng conversation, at the end of which the Emperor 


„Repeat to his Majesty the Sultan what I have said 

to you, and tell him, likewise, that it is better to have a 

bour for a friend than those who are at the other 

of the world, who, however much they may profess 

to be your defenders at any «yt , after all, only 

working for your neighbour. Tell the Sultan that his 

neighbour, Conservative as he is, may not remain so if 

his advice be not followed, and in that case the Sultan 

would have to reckon with all the forces this neigh- 
bour has at his disposal. 

While this passed at Livadia it is said that the 
Russian Embassy at Constantinople was drawin 
up the bases of an alliance between Turkey an 
Russia, which were pro to the Turkish Go- 
vernment shortly after d's return. The inter- 
view seems to have modified ideas, for the demands 
were far less exaggerated. Instead of a cession of 
Candia, Russia was satisfied with the political and 
administrative autonomy of Crete, something like 
Servia. For the Bulgarians even less wo ome 
satisfied, and the rectification of the Servian fron- 


so that it is impossible to pre- | th 


1 — seers) 2 5 
this compliance on of Russia the neu- 
Dr r 
plication arising in and the promise of 
arranging the question of tion of the Chris- 
tian population in concert with Kussia without the 
participation of the other Powers—in fact, a sort of 
second edition of the convention of Unkiar Skelessi. 
The Ministry rejected these overtures without even 


submitti them to a General Council, and the 
result is that the Russians are trying to bring about 
a Ministerial crisis. 


The Paris Temps says: — If this conversation is 
authentic, we need not say it is very serious. Taken 
in connection with M. de Bismarck’s circular, it 
throws much light upon relations and projects 
in common of ia and Russia. 


be entirely false. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR FARADAY ON 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


In the course of an Illustrated News notice of 
the late Professor we read that any sketch of the 
life of Faraday would be most imperfect if it did 
not attempt to convey some notion of his 
opinions and habitual frame of mind on the anb- 
ects which, in their im transcend all the 

bours and speculations of merely human pbhilo- 
sophy. He belonged to a well-known but small 
religious community, which may, perhaps, be best 
described in a few words by saying that it is their 
desire to conform as nearly as possible, in their lives 
and doctrines, to the example of the early Christians. 
His nature was fully and deeply pervaded by the 
constant sense of Divine ; and the most 
beautiful passages in his lectures were those with 
which he was in the habit of concluding a course, 
and in which he used to remind his hearers of the 
existence of other fields of thought, and of a different 
exercise of the human faculties in regions lying 
beyond those of space, of matter, and of time. He 
would dwell on the proper and limited function of 
the mere intellect, and in uttering these sentences 
his voice would be almost overcome by emotion, and 
his audiences would depart sharing the elevation of 
feeling of their great instructor. But Faraday’s own 
language can only well express himself, and a 
from one of his lectures shall be quoted, with all 
reverence, to illustrate his views. It is from a 
lecture given in 1854, in the of the late 
Prince Consort (always his admirer and friend), as 
one of a series on education, which were afterwards 
collected and printed by the managers of the Royal 
Institution. Faraday on that occasion said :— 

Before en u the subject, I must take one 

2 


＋ 


distinction, 
to me of the utmost im 


= t the fears, or hopes, 
— 
brought to his knowledge by any exertion of his mental 
wers, however exalted ey eee be; that it is made 
nown to him by other teaching than his own, and is 
received through simple belief of the testimony given. 
Let no one suppose for a moment that the self-education 
I am about to commend iu r of the thiogs of this 
life extends to any conside of the hope set before 
us, as if man by reasoning could find out God. It would 
be improper here to enter upon this subject further than 
to claim an absolute i 


Seow be that spirit. 
This simple, serious Christian piety all 
Faraday’s thoughts and all his actions, exalted every 
motive, and softened every trial. 


ImmoraLity IN Mitrrary Towns.—The is- 
trates of the borough of Colchester have just given 
their decision in reference to the thirteen public- 
houses charged by the and Dissenting 
ministers of the town with affording facilities for 
prostitution by attaching to them houses for the 
resort of “ un and the lowest class of the 
soldiery at the barracks. In the case of six, where a 
change of tenancy had occurred, the licences were 
renewed conditionally. As to five others, which the 
pe characterised as “dens and traps to catch the 
soldiers in,” they were unconditionally refused ; and 
the consideration of the renewal of the licences of 
the remaining two was adjourned. The mayor 
enlarged on the fact that in Colchester there are 117 
public-houses and fifty-three beerhouses for a popu- 
lation of 25,000, being one drinking-house to every 
145 of the inhabitants, and to every twenty-five or 
thirty dwelling-houses. He was sure the Con- 
tageous Diseases Prevention Act—which worked 
well in one or two military towns after an operation 
of two years—might be beneficially applied to Col- 
chester, and all similarly circumstanced towns; and 
he urged on the parochial authorities the propriety 
of a more extensive vigilance, especially as 
to the low beerhouses, which were as great a nui- 


sance, but unfortunately did not directly come under 
magisterial regulation. 


for | 


The Russian journals declare the above account to | her 


Court, Official, and Personal News, 


rougham entered on hi 

Thursday, having been born in St. Andrew's-square, 
Edinburgh, on the 19th September, 1778. 

Dr. Norman Macleod is at Balmoral, on a visit to 


day, and has gone on to the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Balisbury, at Hatfield House. 


the ‘Earl of Clarendon, at The Grove, Watford; 
and the Earl of 
will stay till the 28th instant, when she will take her 
departure for Southampton, and proceed either to 
Havre or 82 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in her Majesty's ship Galatea, on the 
15th of August. He was received with great 
enthusiasm, and addresses of welcome. On the 


expected that the Prince would 
to enjoy some and buffalo 
adjacent 


WEDDING aT THE Faienvs’ Meerine-novsr.—A 
wedding of a very interesting character took place 
on Wednesday at the Friends’ M 
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declaration. Mr. 


— Bristol Mercury. 


Eno.isumen Asroap.—The Paris Figaro lets fly 
a shaft at English tourists. Formerly, it says, a 


Frenchman, seein an  irreproachably-dressed 
foreigner, would exclaim, “ An Englishman!’ Now, 
he can only make the same exclamation when he sees 
a very slovenly fellow dressed in a felt hat, a dirty 
flannel shirt, and “slang habiliments generally. 
How is this? Figaro asks; and it answers the ques- 
tion itself— The lish travel abroad to wear out 
their old clothes.” Paris correspondent of the 
Times holds, from what he has himself seen, that 
Figaro’s hit is not undeserved. 
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child-seer saw, himself the sire 
Of new and other men whose 
of thie my sleeper 
my father for thy dar 
Saul hadst 
The new judge in the gate an 
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Poems. By BRAMANTIP CAMENES. (London: Alfred 


W. Bennett.) 
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NEWTON, author 
(London: Alfred 


(London: Alfred W. Bennett) 
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His thoughts are valuable 
pay much labour in the mechanism 
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description, and true 
last stanza is especially 


perhaps 


It contains 
; the tarn of 
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** The old bridge from the cit 
Lieth no further than a 18 


Come when the san that soon must set, 
in love about the place, 


it 
ory of the faculty of choice— 
in a recent number of the Non- 


ay oe prone wisdom 2 lost 
ibleness o poem. is f 
sample of the author's style :— on 


“Oh! if but one spirit vision flared to reach the groping | 
man, 
In — 2 were comprehended more than life-long 
search can I 


scan 
Soft, my steeds! The stars are slumbering ! Th 
dreams afloat to-night! — 


9 Nl them, segmente 
Circle all bright fancies, forged in all these 
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as minds that muse them, diverse as 
terest ; 
Add completed recollection ; and all thoughts that 


in's sensation thus matured from 
or God to render from resources 


„ “Sketches by the Wayside” 
e the commonplace, pe ogy 
. The principal poem is called, 

ical Tract ; and Mr. Herbert has in 
this sub-title indicated the literary order of his 
volume. The of intention and the 
lengthened moralising, the tediousness and the 
erty of conception, of the tract, are here. 
e have never been so reconciled to the works 
of imitators of our great poets as in reading this 
book. Almost any echo of Mr. Tennyson or 
Mr. Browning would be better 
Herbert’s voice. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Diamond Nose a Life of Love and Duty. By 
Saran TrTuge. (Strahbac.) Eaphame Napier, the 
heroine of this story, actuated at first in all her conduct 
by astern sense of duty, which makes her harsh and 
unsympathetic to the frailties of less ascetic natures, 
mellows into the widely-loving disciple of the Saviour— 
her heart going forth to tend His flock as the bud opens 
to the sun. It is a sweet pictare, full of encouragement 
to all who are bent upon doing His will, however oon; 
scious of unworthy motives and poor attainments. 
Nurtured in Lady Somerville’s Hospital at Edin- 
burgh, about the time of the legislative Union, she sub- 
jects herself rigidly to all the restraints which were 
customarily imposed apon those who shared the benefits 
of such iustitutions, and soon enters upon the world to 
fiod that she has yet to learn the alphabet of Christian 
doctrine. Like the Pharisee of the Pharisees,” serving 
God in all good conscience, she was to have a new reve- 
lation made to her before she could solve the mystery of 
life. This revelation, coming to some like the lightning’s 
flash, to others through a lifetime, was first dimly 
shadowed to Euphame io the humility and saintliness of 
a French Protestant woman to whom she was minister- 
ing in sickness. “She felt convicted and filled with 
“* compunction, and some of the chill ice of her isolation 
and absorption and involuntary self-estimation began 
“to give way.” More light came as she stood at the 
post of daty, and before long came that which she did 
not seek—the strong love of one whose heart she had 
won from a cynicism which was as ensnaring to him as 
asceticiam to her. Miss Tytler has the history of the 
period at her fingers’ ends, and writes with a force and 
energy that is only equalled by our very best writers of 
fiction. 

Out of Harness : Sketches Narrative and Descriptive, 
by Dr. Goran (A. Strahan), can scarcely be 
introduced as a new book to the majority of our readers ; 
bat it is too interesting to be passed over with simple 
acknowledgment as a reprint of magazine articles. A 
strong, fearless worker, as Dr. Guthrie has proved 
himself to be, he is no idler when ont of harness. 
Hie thought and his sympathies are still busy with work 
for God and God's works. A well-earned holiday 
furnishes him with opportunity and inclination to look 
back upon his ministry among the ignorant and miser- 
able tenants of the Cowgate, or to reflect upon the 
manifestations of God's power in the tempest aud His 
goodness in natare and providence, and to derive lessons 
of encouragement from all. A large-hearted, manly 
tone pervades every chapter, and many a useful hint as 
to the direction and character of Christian effort may be 
gathered by those who have ears to hear. Dr. Guthrie 
is no novice in sach matters, and his long and varied 
experience gives authority to his counsels which we 
jastly deny to the mere theorist, however sincere. Many 
of the essays sparkle with anecdote and pleasant humour. 

Lectures on Prayer and Kindred Subjects. By Joszrn 
N. Sewett. (F. B. Kitto.) Mr. Sewell is a member of 
the Society of Friends, and being about to proceed to 
Madagascar on a mission of Obristian love,” has 
been prevailed upon to publish these lectures as a 
memento to his friends of past seasons of pleasant 
“and refreshing intercourse,” and as a record of the 
„deep religious convictions and earnest desires which 
“are feebly set forth in the following pages.” The 
subject of prayer, and of such phases of the Christian 
life as are included in the expression “kindred sub- 
** jects,” are, happily, not so far neglected in the lite- 
rature of the present day that we can look for frequent 
contributions of very new or suggestive thought upon 
them. Much service, however, is rendered to the cause 
of truth by every fresh testimony to the practical 
power of a religious faith borne by one who has evi- 
dently made it his own, and especially valuable is such 
service if the aspects of truth are so presented aa to 
convey an idea of harmony and life. Mr. Sewell has 
written in such a manner, and his words, so free from 
all sectarian bitterness and dogmatic assertion, will 
commend themselves to all Christians who may happen 
to read them. 

Of works of no special interest or merit we may 
mention: The Man of Sorrows and His Relationships. 
(Biliot Stock.) A contribution to religious thought,” 


— 
From Arcturus, through Orion, far aa where the Orem 


| 


—as it is also styled on the title-page—intended to 
direct the attention of all Christians, whether teachers 
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or hearers, to Christ crucified,” the Man of sorrows,” 


rather than to perplex themselves about the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The Philosophy of Evangelicisem. Second 
Edition. (Elliot Stock.) Another anonymous publica- 
tion of greater bulk, dealing with similar subjects in a 
manner also similar to the last mentioned, suggesting 
the same hand. Preparing for Home. Third Edition. 
By Jonargax Watson. (Elliot Stock.) The Uni- 
versal Church: ite Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution. 
(Trübner and Co.) A work which may be strongly 
recommended to all who are in search of something 
„quite new in the shape of a religious creed. 


————— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Morning Precepts and Evening Promises (Nisbet and Co.). 
Constance Lorn, and other Poems (A. W. Bennett), Mental 
Analysis (Longmans). A Handy Book of Domestic Homo- 
pathic Practice, by Dr. Allshorn (Houlston and Wright). 
Annual Address and Journal of the Transactions of the Vio- 
toria Institute (Hardwicke). English Grammar Simplified 
(Marshall and Laurie) The Handmaids of Happiness (Snow 
and CO) Brook’s Works, Vol. VI. (Nisbet and Uo.). 
Wright en Eton Greek Grammar (W. Tegg). The Arts of 
Writing, Reading, and Speaking, by Edward W. Cox, Second 
Edition (H. Coz). Lilliput Levee, illustrated by Millais and 
others; the Washerwoman'’s Foundling, by William Gilbert ; 
the Romance of Charity, by John De Leifile; the Starling, 
by N. Macleod (A. Strahan). The Work of God in Every 
Age; Remarkable Facts illustrative of Scripture, by Dr. 
Leifohild (Jackson, Walford, and Co). Everlasting Punish- 
ment not Everlasting Pain (K Stock). Cassell’s Magazine, 
Vol. | ; Anne Judge, Spinster, by F. W. Robinson, Three 
Vols. (S. Low and Co.)]. The Family : its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows, by Count A. De Gasparin (Jackson, Walford, 
and Oo ). 

— ue 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Prof. Seeley, of University College, London, has 
ised to deliver some lectures on Milton at New- 
castle at Christmas. We (Atheneum) believe, also, 
that he is to write the essay on Oambridge Uni- 
versity Reform in the forthcomi volume of 
“ Essays on Education,” edited by Mr. Farrer, of 
Harrow. 
Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder’s forth- 
ing works include, among other works, one 
lish Monasticism, its Rise and Influence,” by O 


Travers Hill, F.R.G.8.; “Lam Pitchers, and 
Trum fay dy the Vocation of the 
’ ustrated 
j and elucidatory, by the Re . 
Hood; and “ The Weaver B 7 
— bel ) ; — 
Life and ” by H. G. Adama, author of Our 
Feathered Families. 
Mr. Beecher’s novel, Norwood,” will be issued 
next week in the usual form by Messrs. Sampson, 


Low, Son, and Marston. 

A new planet has been recently discovered at very 
nearly the same time by Prof. Tietjen, of Berlin, and 
Mr. Peters, of Hamilton College, United States. It 
is stated to be about the eleventh magnitude. The 
discovery of this planet, to which the name of Undina 


has been given, is very in ing, as it makes u 
the number of these ies that have been discov 
to 100. 


Mrs. Stowe has sent to the printers the manuscript 
of her new work, which is to bea series of sketches 
of old times and characters in a New England 


Emerson has a new course of lectures. 
He will deliver of the winter course before 
the Boston Parker Fraternity. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


Taz Unpercrounp Rarttwar.—The directors of 
the U Railway have not been idle since 
the state of the atmosphere in the tunnels became 
the subject of serious inquiry. They have effected 
important alterations. The glass has been removed 
from the various skylights, and, as we suggested, 
the latter have been converted into open areas. The 
result is a great improvement; the air is not so 
dense or to the lungs of delicate persons, 
and the smell occasioned by the products of com- 
bustion is not so offensive.— Globe. 

Tae Case or Aveusta Mitcnett.—Considerable 

being paid to this case, which is one of 
an exceedingly sad description. It will be remem- 
bered that Augusta A. Mitchell was recently 
arraigned before Mr. Deputy Assistant Judge Payne, 
at the Middlesex Sessions, on the i 
money from a man with whom she had cohabited. 
She was convicted, and sentenced by Mr. Payne to 
eight months’ imprisonment with bard labour. It 

during the triel that the poor girl had 
been enticed from the country by the prosecator and 
seduced, and that at the time of the charge being 
brought against her she had oohabited with him for 
five weeks. A letter from one of the jurymen who 
tried the case states that ten of the jury were in 
favour of an acquittal, that two only were in favour 
of finding her guilty; that the latter coerced the 
former by the fear of being locked up, and that they 
compromised with their opponents by recommending 
the prisoner to mercy. It is announced that 
Augusta Mitchell is to be released from prison on 
representations made to the Home Secretary. A 
peg oe Mees has been provided for her through 
the of Mr. E. W. Thomas, the secretary of 
the London Female Institution. 

Tat CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEquer at Home.— 
The harvest-home of the parish and manor of 


of stealing | good 


Hughenden, which took place on Thursday, gave the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an opportunity of once 
more appearing in his familiar character of the 
labourer's friend. After Mr. Disraeli had 

the health of the Queen, of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and of the bishop and clergy of the 
diocese, all in glowing terms, the Rev. C. Lloyd 
proposed the health of the right hon. gentleman 
himself—“ the Squire of Hughenden.” This toast 
of course called up Mr. Disraeli, who made a speech 
in strict accordance with the objects of the meeting. 


He his hearers on the bountiful 
harvest with which had been favonred in the 
parish of Ha ghenden. cause for satisfaction 


was, that no able-bodied labourer was now living in 
that parish who was not employed at good wages. 
He also congratulated them on their improvement 
in husbandry, and on the better character of 
agricultural dwellings in the district; and he ex- 
pressed the pleasure which he felt at seeing his own 
example in this respect very generally adopted by 
proprietors. At this junoture a bevy of farm-children 
entered the tent and presented the right hon. gentle. 
man with a figure of the Goddess Ceres, appropriately 
adorned with ears of oats, barley, and wheat. This 
gave him a text for some farther remarks. He ended 
another eulogy of the agrioultural labourer with a 
special toast in honour of the labourers of Hugtenden, 
associating therewith the name of a venerable farm- 
labourer, who expressed his tude in language at 
once earnest and devout. were no allusions 
of a political character. 

CrrstaL Patace.—The first of the Saturday oon - 


many more than formerly. 
to the Crystal Palace Com . 
Manns, to watch the y 
increase in the number of visitors year by year to 
these most interesting concerts, which we consider 
in their way far more enjoyable than the grand opera 
concerts held on the Handel Orchestra. The pro- 
gramme on Saturday was full of interest. Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony in A Minor (knuwn as the 
Scotch Symphony), the overture to Der Freischutz,” 
and two airs from Rosamunde, by Schubert 
the feast in the instrumental line offered 
feast it was indeed to lovers of 
to be so thoroughly elsewhere. 
The Crystal Palace © improves very evidently, 
and they now appear to catch of the 
orchestra and their leader, in which for 
deficient. “Gi 


well received. Of the 
but little; Mrs. Patey-Whytock, 
„ and Miss Edith Wynne, are all well 
known. The only novelty to us was a song from Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s MS. opera, “The Sapphire Neck- 
lace,” entitled “ Love will be master,” and sung by 
Miss Edith Wynne. The song was, like most of Mr. 
Sullivan’s compositions, original and graceful, and 
was so performed as to obtain a hearty and well- 
deserved encore. 


LirE AAT Piaciarism Extraorpinary.—The Pall 
Mali Gacette, in a review of “ Circe,” a new novel 
by Mr. Babington White, that has recently appeared 
in B ia, the ine edited by Miss Braddon, 
showed that the , instead of being an original 
work, as it prof to be, was plagiarised almost 
entirely from the “ Dalila” of M. Ootave Feuillet. 
In a subsequent impression of the same journal 
a letter, purporting to be from Miss Braddon, 
appears, which says:—* The discovery of the theft 
from M. Octave Feuillet bas fallen like a thunderbolt 
on my senses. Let me at once assure your readers, 
those who are subscribers to ia, that I was 
unconscious of Mr. Babington White's deception, 
he having undertaken to contribute an original 
novel. As the worker of metals will never 
refuse for his bonour’s sake to take back the base 
staff he may have sold unconsciously for gold, so I 
should wish at once to publish my willingness to 
return the amounts paid by my subscribers for those 
numbers of Belgravia in which ‘Circe’ usurped a 
place.” Another communication to our contempo- 
rary is to this effect:—“If Miss Braddon has 
recovered from the shock of ‘the discovery of the 
theft from M. O. Feuillet, she will perhaps be 
to tell us who committed that theft. 

Gres large acquaintance with professional 
littérateurs, I never yet found any one who had met 
Mr. Babington White. Several persons, however, 
who ought to know, have assured me that, as Mrs. 

remarked of Mrs. There was never no 
such a person,’ and that Circe’ was really written 
by a certain lady novelist of considerable popularity.“ 
Miss Braddon does respond, but only to pronounce 
the letter sent in her name a forgery, and offering 
one hundred guineas for the apprebension of the 
writer, but not offering any explanation of the 
existence of “Babington White.” The Pall Mall 
Gazette suggests that, should she succeed in detecting 
the author of the letter, she should offer another 
reward for the discovery of Mr. Babington White. 

Sanitary Facts.—Some results of the works of 
drainage, sewerage, water-supply, and cleansing, 
which within the last few years have been accom. 

i in various towns in England may be stated 
in figures that cannot be too well known. In Cardiff 
the monstrous mortality of 38.2 per 1,000 per annum 


i 


has been brought down to 22.6, and in Newport the 
ratio of 31.8 per 1,000 has given place to 21.6— 
reductions of 32 per cent., or, allowing for cholera 
and dysentery, 23 per cent. In Salisbury, Croydon, 
Macolesfleld, and Merthyr the mortality has been 
reduced by a fifth. In Ely the reduction—the saving 
of life—has amounted to 14 per cent. per annum; in 
Banbury to nearly as much. Dover has only saved 
7 per cent., but its death-rate was previously 
moderate for an unreformed town. In Leicester, the 
total reduction is but 44 per cent., but the fatality of 
typhoid fever is little more than half what it was. So 
also the reduction of the general rate of mortality is 
not strikingly at Cheltenham, but ita former 
rate, 19.4 per 1,000, was not high; and its death- 
rate by typhoid fever, only 8 per 10,000 before, has 
been reduced below 5 per 10,000. In Bristol the 
full completion of the works has been too recent for 
an estimate of their results, but typhoid fever has 
lost about a third of ite fatality, and in so large a 
town important savings of life result from even 
small per-cental reductions of mortality. The death- 
rate by typhoid fever has fallen in Salisbury to a 
fourth of what it was; in Croydon and Stratford-on- 
Avon to about a third; in Banbury, Warwick, Ely, 
Penrith, Macclesfield, Ashby-de-la-Zuuch, about half. 
The improvement in the cholera rate at each 
successive epidemic in the towns reported on by Dr. 
Buchanan, from whose report to the medical officer 
of the Privy Council these statements are compiled, 
is equally striking. It is also shown that the drying 
of the soil, which has in most cases accompanied the 
laying of main sewers in the improved towns, appears 
to have 14 — diminution of the mortality from 
consum minution approaching 50 per cent. 
in Seger y Be Ely; exceeding 40 per cent. in 
Ragby and bury ; amounting to about a third in 
Worthing, Leicester, * and Macclesfield, a 
fourth in Cheltenham, a at Dover and Warwick, 
a sixth at Bristol, Cardiff and Croydon, a tenth at 
Merthyr. Only one-fifth of the towns here reported 
on have appointed a medical officer of health, and 
Bristol, with apparent timidity, only recognises him 
as a medical inspector”; but in various towns the 
medical practitioners have given their fellow-towns- 
men valuable unpaid services in the work of sto 
ping the waste of life. Mr. Simon, in presenting 
his report of this year these and similar statements 
relating to twenty-five English towns, with an aggre- 
gate population of 600,000, observes that medical 
— could not from the first regard these great 
popular experiments in the management of the public 
health as of doubtful promise, but to dhe popelar — 
they uud to be judged by theiractual fruits. Thesplendid 
results which have already been seoured may serve 
not only to confute persons who have despaired of 
any great preventability of disease, but also to 
jastify in the public eye, and to encourage in their 
neble labour, those who for years have been spend- 
ing their powers in this good work. 


@leanings, 
A little boy, six years of age, has been poisoned b 
chewing the bark of a ude tree. 1 . 


This week the butchers of Malmesbury have 
reduced the price of mutton from 9d. to 8d. per lb. 

Not fewer than twelve fires took place in various 

of the metropolis between Saturday night and 

onday morning. 

There were some frosts last week. Some of the 
pools in the neighbourhood of Bristol have been 
~ + — a thin ice. 

he Atlantic telegraph cable has been repaired, 
the defect having been found and remedied at a dis- 
tance of eighty-eight miles from Heart's Content. 

A trumpet is heard to sound every ing from 
the Shah of Persia's to warn the rest of the 
world to get up; another royal trumpet in the 
evening di mankind to sup and go to bed. 

It is stated of the three great professions that in 
England the number of belonging to each is 
nearly the same—viz., 35,995 medical, 36,483 clerical, 
and 34,970 legal. 

Last week a splendid osprey, a bird of the eagle 
tribe, was shct at Littlehampton, on the coast of 
Sussex. It had just been fishing, and had a bass 1 Ib. 

ht in his mouth, scarcely dead. 

o South London Chronicle urges that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners should provide another re- 
dence for the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that the 
grounds of Lambeth xe should be converted into 


a public park. 
An American paper says: —“ In one of the fashion- 
are seated a- 


able churches in Pittsfield 

cording to dress. If elegantly dressed they are 
placed near the pulpit ; a moderate display secures a 
position half way up the broad aisle; but a 
moderately attired is put as near the door as possible. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says that 
relief is given to a large class of social sufferers at a 
store in Brooklyn. The announcement is thus made: 
—“ Umbrellas Recovered here.“ The omission of a 
hyphen after the first syllable of the second word, 
it thinks, may lean to wide-spread delusion and dis- 
appointment. 

A Purosorpnic Youtu.—The Warrington Adrer- 
tiser, in a report of the examination of the children 
attending the Bluecoat School in that town, which 
took place last week, relates the tollowing amusing 
episode: — Mr. Bowes (the master): In what way 
did Queen Elizabeth show her wisdom? A scholar: 
The ~~ wanted her to get married, and she re- 
fused.—Mr. Bowes: I don't know that that was a 
sign of wisdom. Why did she refuse? The scholar: 


Because she wished to have all the power herself.— 


— nat. s 
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Ar ¢ 
an advertisement appeared in the Vienna — . 
that a young lady was desirous of form- 
alliance with a man of good 
She had, she acknowledged, nothing at all ; 
accomplished, and of 
Another now 


A 
fortune. 


: 


H 


ui 


TestrmontaL.—The friends of Mr. 
to give him a testimonial, 
t of his services to literature and 
the most zealous of them appeals 
following eloquent words :— 


pearls, for which our Tupper 


the oysters of Meditation, in the 
blivion 
— — from genuine beds of oysters, 
n, on strings of his own spinning, 
—- © Tupper spun at the spinning-wheel of 
; 


1 Thought with the muscular Leg 
wer,— 

Come, give a tithe of their cost to the great pearl-diver 
Many far Columbia wear those ls of Tapper’ 
al handed, ahaey eet 
Bome in hardy Scotia, and thousands in merrie England, 
a few in Wales, for the Eisteddfodd does not know 
Bat some in the Isle of Man, and more in the Isle of 
„„ 
60 those pearls of wis- 
Give ft in postage-stamps, or better, in post-office 
On cheque eremed Herries end Co., to account of the 
minstrel-diver. 

N.B.—The testimonial’s form will probably be as 


As the bard’ sim , in cash to 
+ 1 ple taste, namely, paid 


Obituarg. 


Sre Frepzricx Brucs.—A telegram received by 


the Atlantic — from New York announces 
the death, from ere 
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and was first returned to Parliament for Bradford in 
1852, but y contested the 
borough in 1847. The deceased was a er in 
the Low Moor Iron Works, a ant and 


or Carram Coox’s Davontser. — The 
death is announced, in the parish of St. Martin, 
Colchester, of Mrs. Ann Rumsey, widow, in her 
104th year. It is an in circumstance that 
she was the daughter of the celebrated circumnavi- 
k, who was massacred by the 
in the South Sea Islands, and 
that she was born only a few years after the acces- 
sion of George III. to the throne of England. 


Ex-Lorp Cuancetior Biacksurns.—This vener- 
able magistrate died at his town residence, Merrion- 
square, Dublin, on Tuesday evening week. He 
was born in 1782, so that he had attained the age of 
eighty-five. He was made Attorney-General under 
Earl Grey’s administration, and he consented to 
retain that position when Sir Robert Peel made 
his premature attempt to assume the reins of power 
in 1834, for which he was denounced as an apostate. 
Seven years later, when Sir Robert Peel again re- 
turned to office, Mr. Blackburne was again made 


Attorney-General, and shortly after Master of the 
who was 


Irish Rolls. In 1845 his former 
still in office, removed 

of the Queen's Bench, over which court he 
for seven years. The memorable 
= was 


hich he 
i for their share in the rebellion which 
exploded in the famous cabbage-gerden. In his 
seventieth year Mr. Blackburne exchanged his safe 
office of Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
for the more ious, and, as it proved, short- 
lived, office of Lord Chancellor, under the first 
Administration of the Earl of Derby in 1852. The 
end came in a few months, and Mr. Blackburne 
retired into private life. His retirement was not, 
however, destined to be ent. In 1856 the 
new Court of Lord Justice in A was created, 
and Lord Palmerston secured Mr. Blackburne for its 
first judge. He was called forth from his retirement 
and assumed the duties of his office in his seventy- 
fourth year, and continued to di its func- 
tions for the next ten years. When Derby 
returned to office last year, he removed Mr. Black - 
burne, now in his eighty-fourth year, from the 
Appeal Court to the Court of . Mr. Black- 
burne had consented to hold the office for a time till 
the Minister could carry out his original intentions. 
He stepped once more into the judgment seat which 
he had occupied for a few months fourteen years 
before, and then, with a tenure of office nearly as 
brief, he ed in favour of the present or, 
and quitted his public duties for ever. 


"Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


GRIST.—September 14, at Ashley, near Bath, the wife of 
Hubert G. Grist, Esq., of London, of a son stillborn, 


MAY8.— ber 14, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Mays, 
Smeth , of a son. 
MASON.—September 18, 


The Grove, Sydenham, 
of H. Prt 2 


MARRIAGES, 


TUCKETT—FOX.—September 11, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Falmouth, Philip Debell Tuckett, „of Piccadilly, 
London, - ca Elizabeth, daughter of Fox, * 


CALLIS—RODGERS ber 11, at Hanover-street 
Sheffield, by the Rev. R. Stainton, Mr. William 
of Sheffield, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. William 
Rodgers, Holbrook, near Eckington. 
BRECKON—SCOTT.—September 14, at Milton 
tional church, Rochdale, by the Rev. H. W. Park 
Robert, third son of the late Mr. Peter Breckon, of Acklam, 
near Stockton-on-Tees, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph Scott, Pontefract. 
GUEST—WALES.— 
by the Rev. James 


Mason, Eq 


KEMP—CHAMBERS.—September 16, at the Baptist chapel, 
— Rann (the Oren * = - zd a John 
Carey Kem Kemp ap to Elizabeth, 

eldest daughter of Mr. James — of . 

WIGLEY—BURTON .—Septem ber 

ohurch, A 


16, at the 


KIDD—HOPOROFT.—September 17, at Park Chapel 
Camden-town, the Rev. J. Harrison John 


' » M. A., Jo 
William, second son of the late Rev. W. T. Kidd. to Thi 
Blizabeth, only daughter of the late Mr. William H ft, 
of Camden-town. 


ber 17, at 6, 1 


be Ka- 


WALKER—-RETNOLDS. ber 17, at Belvoir-street 
Cha Leicester, by the „ J. P. Mursell, Mr. 8. J. 
er, of Manchester, to Miss Lucy Reynolds, of Leicester. 
ROWLEY—STIRK.—September 17, at Friar-lane Chapel, 
Leicester, by the Rev. J. O. Pike, assisted by the Rev. T. 
r. Robert Rowley, to Elizabeth 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Stirk, both of Leicester. 
WOODBRILGE—BURDEN.—September 17, at the st 
chapel, Melksham, by the Rev. G. Wood, Mr. William 
Woodbridge, son of the late Mr. George Woodbridge, 
to Annie, youngest daughter of the late Mr. John Burden, 


b the Rev. 
Lam 


COXETER—MACDONALD.—September 17, at Camden-road 
Chapel, by the Rev. 8, H. Booth, Samuel Joseph, son of 


James Coxeter, of Ivy Lodge, Junction-road, Kentish town, 
a ate Emma, second daughter of Henry Macdonald, of 
oway. 


FRY—RAKE.—September 15, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 


David Fry, Esq.. son of Joseph Fry, Eaq., 
po at 
daughter of Joseph Rake, Eeq., of Bristol. 


WOOD—SALISBURY. — ber 18 at the Wesleyan 
Se! q „ by the Rev. E. Jones, of Ipswich, 
uncle of the George Swinford, eldest son of Hen 


ry 
Wood, Eeq., of Chester, to Mary Eliza Jane, eldest daughter 
of E. G. „ Reg, late M. P. for Chester. 
FULCHER —- BLOOM FIELD.—September 18, at the Ba 
Ww 1 licence, by the Rev. ilip 
r. James Fulcher, of Saxmund- 
Ww This being 
avery handsome 
Bible was presented to the bride. 
HATTEN—BLOMFIELD.—September 18, at the Lion Walk 
Chapel, Colchester, by the Rev. T. W. Davids, assisted by 
the Rev. J. oe Ipswich, Mr. George N. Hatten, of 


H itnesham, youngest son of Mr. Robert 

2 te Marries Griffin, second daughter of Mr. 8. 
, Colchester. 

19, at King-street Chapel, 


a heen iyo mg 
Northampton, by the „ T. A. Wheeler, of Bristol, Mr. 


Edwin 8. Clifton, home@pathic chemist, Ipswich, to Maria, 
eldest daughter of Mr. E. Ward, of Abtneden-eqnare, North- 
am pton. 

GRIP FIN—WREN.—September 19, at Portland Chapel, 
Southam by the Rev. Charles Wim, Edward 
Griffin, „ of to Ann Maria Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry Wren, of Southampton. 

BOMPAS—WHITE mber 20, at Regent's Park Chapel, 

the Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, Henry Mason 

mpas, Esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
youngest son of the late Charles Carpenter Bompas, Eeq., 
serjeant-at-Jaw, to Rachel Henrie'ta, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Edward White, of Tufoell Park, Holloway. 

HARD AKER—MIDDLEBROOK —eptember 21. 
Baptist Bramley, by the Rev. 


—September 24, at St. Andrew's , 

ri by the Rev. Archibald Jack, Nin Henry 
Kitchin, of Whitehaven, to Jessie, daughter of the late 
Finlay Tower, merchant, Gla-gow. 


DEATHS. 
PA WLING.—Jaly 16, in Bris Queens land, after long 
and severe affliction, Henry C. Pawling, son of the Rev. 


Henry Pawling, late of Aston Tirrold. 

BROWN.—September 10, at Brunderton, Suffolk, Mr. 
Abram Brown, a, ed sixty-seven. A true Christian, faith- 
fal deacon, and laborious Sabbath-school teacher. 

MARSHALL.— ber 11, Mary Marshall, of Peckham, in 
the seventy-third year of her age. 

BIDGOOD.—September 12. at Bishop's Lodge, Finchley-road, 
St John's- wood, — Walter, the son of F. Bidgood, 
Eq, aged fourteen. 

MOLLETT.—September 18, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Mollett, 
of Quadrant-road, Canonbury. 

PRATTEN.—September 22, at Bristol, Mr. Benjamin 
Pratten, aged seventy-seven. Friends will kindly accept the 
announcement. 


WICKHAM.—September 23, at Leamington, aged sixty-seven 
Henry Wickham Wickbam, Beg, M F. for Bradford, N 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

In consequence of the imminence of the Abyssinian 
expedition, the arrest of Garibaldi, and the reornd- 
escence of Fenianism, Consols have fallen to 94} 948 for 
money and account. Considering the accrued dividend, 
Consols are about 1} lower than they were at the close 
of Jane last. 

Owing to the superabundance of money, the rates of 
discount in the open market for the best bills are at the 
extraordinarily low rate of 19 14 per cent. 

Colonial and Indian railway shares are now partici- 
pating in the rise which first buoyed up British railway 
stocks. 

The Bank’s discount and loan business continues to 
decline. During the week the amount of gold sent into 
the Bank from abroad, on balance, was 287,000/., and 
the difference between that sum and the 149 915/. increase 
in the coin and bullion, must be represented by coin 
withdrawn for the internal circulation. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 87, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Sept. 18. 


ol DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... £38,329,665 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities 8,984,900 
Gold Com & Bullion 23,329, 665 
238,829,665. £38, 329,665 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
rng Government Securi- 
.es 0 7 ties (inc. alte) £12,006 _ 
E ublic Deposits.... 4, weight ann ty ’ 
Other Deposits .... 19,165,910) Other Securities .. 17,214,262 
Seven Day and other Nees . 14,628,240 
Mule Gold & Sul ver Coin 1,168, 782 
£45,908,452 £45,908, 556 
Sept. 19, 1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oashier. 
—— — 


Hottlowax's P1L1s.—ConripENTIAL Apvice.—To all persons 
who suffer from bilious headache, disordered stomach, bilious-~- 
ness, or flatulency, these Pills are most strongly recommended 
as the safest, best, and quickest mode of obtaining ease 
without weakening or — the nervous system. Hol- 
loway’s Pills are expecially useful in clearing away any excess 
of bile, which usually produces fever unless remedial measures 
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Serr. 25, 
Markets. 
CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, September 23. 
The supply of English wheat to this morning’s market was 
small, and was held this day 
ne’ t. The trade business 


exclusively from Russian 


the trade was decidedly for this article, and a large 
clearance of ship’s les was then effected at prices about 
equal to the rates nable on the previous Monday. To- 


day the trade has remained firm, with a fair, steady demand. 


CURRENT PRIORS, 


g 


8 
88888 „ 


J 
— 


S888 


Small! 43 48| Oountry Marks .. 43 46 
Egyptian * * co — — Nortolk & Suffolk 48 45 
BREAD.—Loxpox, , September 21.—The prices of 
rr r 10d.; house- 


hold ditto, 7d. to 9d. 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


fo Devons, Shorthorns, ., sold at about previous rates, 
but the value of inferior stook had « drooping tendency. The 
top was 5s. per Ibs. From linoolpsbire, Le 

Hand Northamptonshire we received about 1,650 short- 

4%. ; from other parte of England, 700 various breeds; 
ee oe ae Le SS, Sak eae 
gay vily supplied with sheep, general qualit 
which was by no means first-rate. All breeds met a havy 
inguiry. We have no to notice in the value of either 
Downs or half-breds, but whitefaced ae Cae 
Ghough In chor sebyly wore very dail, and quite 44. por @f 

supply were very quite ba. 
lower than on this senight. The eee 
per Sibs. The of pigs was demand was 
een © aN prices, viz., Ss, Ad. to 4s, 4d. per 

Per Slbs, to sink the Offal. 

a. 4 «4. n. d. . d. 
Int. beasts.8 2to8 4 Prime Southdown 4 8 06 0 
Second quality .8 6 8 10 Lambs . -00 0 0 
Prime oxen.4 0 4 (e. comrsecalves 4 2 48 
Prime Soots, &c..4 8 5 0 Primes 410 64 
Coarse inf.sheep.3 2 8 4 Large bogs . .3 4 810 
Second quality 3 : 4 3 Neat em. porkers.4 0 4 4 

4 


OOVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Sept. 21. 


Supplies are still about the same condition as they were 
last week. Hot-bouse fruit continues equal to the demand, 
but the finer kinds of wall fruit are getting scarcer, Walnuts 
are stil arriving in large quantities. Damsons continue 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, September 23.—Our 

market is quiet. with a fair demand. Large 

new growth have been received during the past week, and the 

quality proves much better than was anticipated, but the 

Y fair to fall far short of the estimate formed a 
time since ; our prices, however, will doubtlees be kept 


in ch by the supplies of 
— ~» Bh. 2 ; the 
trict is com down of excellent quality, and the quantit 
will admit of large exports tothe Londo market ew Yor 
1 inst. report a firm market; the new growth 


to 18. a 
; 91, Os, to 101. 10s. ; Olds, 8. Os, 


ear linge, 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 23.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 2,622 firkine butter, and 2,186 bales bacon, 
21,071 casks, &c., butter, and 1,467 
e have to notice an advance of fully 4s. per 
butter, and a good extent of business transacted. 
weil, and advanced 28. per cwt. We have no- 
to notice in the bacon market; supplies barely 
demand ; prices remain the same. 


AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 
13.— These markets are scantily supplied with 


The trade is and the ten of prices is in an 
upward u Last Week's — Was confined to five 
Rotterdam, Regents, 70s, to 1208, ; Kidneys, 


—s 120s. ; Flukes, 120. to 140s. ; Rooks, 75s. to 90s, per 
SEED.—Monday, 


ing rather atten ery ualiti ‘se kone 

ra more qualities are with 
firmness. White 22. saleable, at very full 
rates, Trefoile realice quite as high rates, with fair sales. 
New white — was in supply, and sold at 
quite as mach : choice qualities to seedsmen, in 
small ote, made higher rates Winter tares were held at 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 23.—We have to report oon · 
siderable inactivity in the demand for A kinds of home- 
grown wool, at barely stationary prices. The quantity of wool 


on the market is by no means extensi For export, next to 
ace 15 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 23.—The market for linseed is 
SI Rape oil is 
held, but the transactions have not been on an extensive 
scale. For most other oils the market has ruled firm. 


TALLOW, M „ Sept. %3.—The market remains in- 
active. P. T. C. on the spot is quoted at 43s, 38d. to 
43a. 6d. per ort. Town tallow 42s, net cash. 


COAL, M 23.—Haswell AIs. od., Tees fis 8d, 
Lam btons cow bk 198., Harton 19s., Holywell 17s. 
—Fresh ships 23 ; at sea 35. 


Advertisements. 


VOICE Subscriber“ names to the First Edition of Mr. Skeats’s History of the Free 
Churches of England’ will not be received after the 30th inst. Price 12s. (Parte I. to IV. 
already published, price 28. each to Subscribers.) 

18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 
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